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f.dilorial. 

One  of  tlio  effects  of  niilitar\'  trainin,i;  on  teacliers  is  to  make 
tlieni  view  witli  disfaxoiir  the  prospect  of  returning-  to  tlie  scliool- 
room.  Why  sliould  this  he  so  ^  Tlie  real  value  of  the  teacher's 
work  to  tlie  c<)ninuinit\-  can  hardly  he  overestimated  ;  the  soldier 
is,  in  times  of  sanitw  an  undesirable  luxury.  Yvt  men  are  ever 
ready  to  fly  in  the  face  of  abstract  A'alues.  Perhaps  they  are  glad 
to  let  a  primitive  instinct  enjoy  the  unwonted  sanction  of  authority 
and  public  opinion.  Ilie  effect  of  ci\-ilisation  is  largely  inhibitory, 
and  it  is  satisf\ing  now  and  then  to  gi\-e  loose  vein  to  impulse. 
It  is  idle  to  point  out  that  "  the  wild  joN'S  of  living  "  seem  singularly 
absent  from  route  marches  or  trench  warfare.  Romance,  adventure, 
travel,  the  deep  relish  of  desperately  hard  plu'sical  toil  can  never 
cease  to  appeal  to  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  jM-obablv  not  true 
nowadavs  that  "  the  danger's  self  is  lure  alone,"  but  tlie  con- 
comitant factors  make  one  forget  the  privation,  hardship,  and  risk 
of  mutilating  wounds.  It  was  these  appealing  circumstances  of 
militarv  ser\ice,  the  call  of  the  steep  places  in  life,  which  sent 
William  James  on  the  searcli  for  a  moral  equix'alent  of  war.  The 
routine  work  of  the  classroom  seems  to  deny  the  opportunity  for 
steep  places.  Ihe  possibilit\-  of  encountering  life's  abysses  in 
external  circumstances  of  passi\-it\-  may  not  require  the  genuis  of  a 
Maeterlinck  for  demonstration,  but  it  requires  sad  experience  for 
belief.  Experience  is  not  characteristic  of  youth,  which  demands 
externals.     The  jo\-  of  muscular  exertion,  of  li\'ing  to  the  top  of 
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one's  physical  capacity,  is  denied  to  our  citv  worker,  be  he  lawyer 
or  clerk  or  teacher.  The  satisfaction  of  playinti;  a  part  in  the 
great  work  of  education  is  real,  but  it  is  mental  and  spiritual,  and 
leayes  the  physical  untouched.  Golf  is  good,  but,  after  all,  it  is 
not  a  part  of  life,  and  so  we  see  a  sentiment  of  far-reaching  results 
in  the  reflection  of  an  old  campaigner  :  "  War  is  a  beastly  business, 
but  soldiering  is  a  great  game." 


Cbc  Value  of  Ceachcrs'  Organisations. 

By  a.  J.  Story,  F.E.I.S. 

The  Teachers'  Registration  Council  is  the  realisation  of  the 
felt  need,  frequently  expressed,  of  the  great  teaching  profession 
during  the  past  fift\'  years  or  so,  for  an  organisation  empowered 
to  speak  for  the  whole  numbi^r  of  those  engaged  in  education. 
The  need  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers  is  also  that  of  the  indi\'idual 
sections  composing  it  and  dealing  with  different  types  of  chikhvn. 
Thus,  in  any  branch  of  the  teaching  profession,  it  is  essential  to 
progress  that  there  should  exist  some  definite  organisation,  fully 
representatiye  of  eyery  section  and  type  of  thought  within  it, 
through  which  those  who  practise,  whether  as  head  or  assistant 
teachers,  may  be  periodically  lirought  together  for  the  elucidation 
(if  problems  affecting  the  work  itself  and  the  general  professional 
policy  to  be  adopted.  Such  an  organisation  cannot  long  exist, 
or,  if  it  does,  it  only  half  liyes,  without  an  independent  journal, 
controlled  by  itself,  in  which  to  record  its  actiyities  and  to  yoice 
current  thought  on  matters  connected  with  the  principles  or 
technique  of  its  special  form  of  teaching,  as  well  as  on  others 
concerned  with  professional  politics.  It  is  due  to  the  children 
they  teach  and  to  themselyes,  that  teachers  should  ha\-e  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  in  meetings  and  in  the  pages  of  a  journal 
the  results  of  their  direct  obseryations  in  their  work,  and  their 
personal  yiews  of  the  national  and  local  requirements  of  that 
work. 

Tt  is  therefore  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Association 
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ot  ToacluM's  ()t  the  Blind  lias  conic  into  rxistence,  althoui^h  some- 
what late  in  the  claw  and  that  it  now  has  its  own  jirofessional 
record.  Its  members  join  tlie  organisatit)n  and  meet  together 
iij^ion  one  (inalitication  onl\- — that  of  teachin;;"  tlu'  blind.  This 
tundanK'ntal  ecinalitx'  within  its  ranks  is  essential  both  to  its 
vitalit\'  and  to  its  \-alue.  There  can  thus  be  no  clashing  ol  interest 
Ix'tween  its  various  members,  whatever  their  grade  in  the  indi\-idual 
schools,  for  all  enter  the  Association  to  further  certain  well-detined 
objects,  and  all  are  naturalh'  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
and  the  national  and  local  development  of  that  work.  Each 
member  can  bring  to  its  service  his  personal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  work  it  seeks  to  benefit  ;  and  his  status  wdthin  the 
bod\-  will  depend  upon  the  qnalit\"  of  his  intellectual  contril)ution 
to  it,  aud  not  in  an\-  wa\'  upon  his  outside  rank  or  position. 

The  value  of  all  this  in  the  development  of  special  education, 
such  as  that  of  the  blind,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  records  (jf  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf — a  body  created  by 
teachers  of  that  class  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  ^^dlen  the  writer 
first  entered  that  work,  "  caste  "  was  rampant,  and  assistant 
teachers  were  expected  to  be  listeners  only  at  the  few  meetings 
that  were  held  ;  and,  indeed,  but  for  their  subscriptions  being  of 
value,  it  is  probable  that  their  j^resence  would  not  have  been 
thought  necessary.  The  narrowness  of  feeling  at  that  time  was 
appalling,  jealousies  were  rife,  and  teachers  barely  knew  each 
other.  The  schools  were  divided  almost  as  widely  as  feudal  castles 
w^ere  in  the  Norman  period  ;  each  li\'ed  to  itself,  and  neither 
helped,  nor  profited  by,  the  activities  of  another. 

Experience  has  shown  in  the  N.A.T.D.  that  by  frequently 
meeting  together  and  discussing  current  problems  of  the  work  and 
its  requirements,  the  old  feeling  of  "  caste,"  which  we  remember 
to  have  separated  head  from  assistant  teachers  some  thirty  years 
ago,  has  completely  disappeared.  Both  grades  now  assemble 
together,  discuss  thorny  questions  thoroughlv  and  without  feeling, 
agree  with,  or  oppose  each. other,  as  men  with  indi\iduality  should, 
light  for  seats  on  the  Executive  Committee,  and,  in  general,  conduct 
a    personallv    independent    jmblic    life    whilr    mutually    respecting 
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each  other.  It  is  no  iinconimon  tiling  for  an  assistant  to  oppose  the 
headmaster  of  his  own  school  in  these  meetings,  and  possibh-  tliey 
agree  and  work  together  better  for  it  afterwards  in  tlie  school. 
So  long  as  "  the  duty  of  good  language  "  is  observed  and  mutual, 
respect  for  "  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view  "  is  regarded,  this 
is  as  it  should  be  in  this  twentieth  centurv. 

So  far,  no  real  or  adequate  opportunity  for  this  mutual  under- 
standing of  each  other  has  existed  for  teachers  of  the  lilind.  lUit 
in  the  A.T.B.  there  lies  the  necessary  opportunit\'.  It  is  not 
enough  that  any  teachers'  organisation  should  meet  together  onh- 
for  pious  or  academic  discussion  ;  nor  should  it  resolve  itself  into. 
as  we  have  heard  disrespectful  persons  in  older  davs  term  the 
meetings  of  certain  bodies  connected  with  the  deaf,  a  mere 
"  mutual  admiration  society."  Polemical  matters  must  be  thrashed 
out  fearlessly  ;  and,  fortunately,  the  education  of  the  l)]ind  and 
the  general  conditions  of  the  work  still  include  subiccts  on  whicli 
opinion  may  properly  be  (li\'ided,  and  thus  make  it  necessary  for 
the  general  views  of  teachers  to  be  arrived  at  and  authoritativelv 
formulated.  In  such  controversies  nothing  is  to  be  feared,  so 
long  as  each  member  realises  the  reason  of  his  connection  with 
the  Association,  the  welfare  of  the  work  generally,  and  not 
necessarily  the  enforcement  of  his  own  particular  \-iews  or  ideas. 

Personal  feelings  may,  at  times,  receive  a  mild  shock  ;  i>ut 
this  depends  upon  the  individual.  The  work,  however,  receives 
an  impetus.  Through  frequently  meeting  together,  and  moderately, 
though  fearlessly,  stating  their  views  and  convictions,  teachers 
get  to  know  each  other  better  ;  erstwhile  antagonistic  opinions 
are  adjusted  round  the  table  ;  working  compromises  are  effected  : 
energies,  combined,  achieve  something,  instead  of  being  frittered 
away  in  useless  and  disappointing  individual  attempts  :  personal 
knowledge  is  extended  and  the  outlook  widened  ;  in  short,  there 
is  progress. 

The  leadership  of  an  educational  Association  must  be  intelligent, 
active,  and  tactful,  though  tact  should  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  weakness.  It  is  open  to  the  members  to  ensure  this  In'  taking 
a  proper  and  acti\'e  interest  in  its  affairs,  and  by  placing  the  best 
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HK'H  ainl  woiiK'n  in  its  \aiious  offices.  TIil-  lik'  ol  the  Association 
.must  hv  xiiilc.  Those  who  enter  its  i)ulilic  service,  as  in  all  lornis 
of  public  work,  must  he  able  to  enckuT  contrar^•  opinions,  not 
alwa\'s  temiH'rately  I'.xpressed  :  and  at  the  polls  thev  must  school 
themseh'es  to  "  hear  the  slin,i;s  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune." 
Each  man.  without  knowing  it,  mav  ha\'e  two  values  ;  and  it 
ma\"  easi!\-  hap|)en  in  his  public  career  that  he  tinds  his  estimate 
of  himself  is  considerabh'  higher  than  that  the  members  of  the 
l)0(h"  he  joins  place  upon  him.  Such  a  disco^'ery  is  not  without 
value,  but  it  takes  a  little  time  to  get  used  to  the  idea.  The 
Association  should  be  the  means  of  enabling  every  teacher,  young 
or  old.  to  bring  his  quota  ol  knowledge  or  suggestion  towards  the 
realisation  of  that  da\',  which,  though  always  in  view,  ne^'er  dawns  ; 
when  e\-erything  shall  be  as  everybody  wants  it  to  be. 

As  a  "  training  ground  "  for  young  teachers,  the  A.T.B.  is 
full  of  possibility.  It  offers  to  older  and  more  experienced  teachers 
a  hue  opportunity  for  service  to  the  future,  which  thev  cannot 
realise  so  fully  in  the  ordinary  way  of  things.  These  voung  teachers 
are  destined  to  take  the  places  of  the  older  ones  as  they  fall  from 
the  ranks.  Fhe  assistant  of  to-day  is  the  headmaster  of  to-morrow  ; 
and  the  latter  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  posterity  that  the  training  of  the 
young  teacher  shall  properly  include  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  his  work,  national  as  well  as  local,  its  requirements  and  necessary- 
future  de\'elopments.  In  seeing  to  this,  as  they  best  can  within 
the  Association,  these  older  teachers  may  make  sure  that  in  falling 
they  can  safely  throw  the  torch  to  the  rank  behind. 

The  blind,  like  every  otlier  section  of  childhood,  need  the 
constant  thought  of  every  teacher  working  in  their  interests  ;  and 
this,  not  merely  in  the  limited  circle  of  the  indi\'idual  centre  oi 
school,  but  also  in  a  wider  and  national  sense.  From  the  broad 
view-point  of  the  general  welfare  of  any  educational  work,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  "  teacher  who  has  seen  only  his  own  school  has 
already  seen  one  too  many."  In  education,  "  no  man  can  li\'e 
to  himself." 

The  work  for  the  blind  is  now  supervised  and  subsidised  I)v 
the  State,  and  it  is  more  necessary  now  than  ever  that  the  authori- 
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tative  voice  of  the  whole  profession  of  teacliers  of  tlic  blind,  and 
not  merely  that  of  a  section  within  it,  should  be  available  to  speak 
in  any  contemplated  development,  whether  as  regards  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself  or  the  interests  of  those  who  conduct  that  work. 
This  necessarily  means  the  cohesion  of  teachers  into  a  united  bod\' 
that  can  speak  for  them.  There  must  be  a  mouthpiece.  The 
centres  of  instruction  for  the  blind  are  widely  scattered,  and  even 
yet,  the  teacher  has  to  consider  his  pocket,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
time.  The  geographical  disability  and  the  element  of  time  are 
factors  that  must  be  regarded. 

It  would  appear  that  this  geographical  difhculty  and  its 
attendant  financial  burden  would  be  to  some  extent  surmounted 
by  mapping  out  the  country  into  areas,  so  that  teachers  resident 
in  each  could  form  themselves  into  a  branch  of  the  Central  Body. 
Thus,  there  could  be  branch  associations  for  the  north,  the  south, 
the  west,  and  the  Midlands.  East  Anglia  and  the  districts  there- 
abouts could  probably  liest  be  served  by  association  with  the 
Southern  Branch,  the  railway  facilities  therefrom  to  London 
being  more  ethcient  than  to  the  other  areas.  Scotland  and  Irelantl 
could  possibh-  form  a  branch  to  themselves.  The  great  thing  is 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the  personal  contact  of  teachers  with 
each  other  in  regularh-  held  meetings.  These  sectional  meetings 
could  be  held  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  times  a  year,  as  decided. 
The  Central  Executive  should  meet,  if  possible,  quarterly  and  at 
different  centres,  so  that,  as  fairly  as  possible,  the  sacrifices  of  time 
and  money  by  the  members  could  be  equalised.  The  interest  of 
the  branches  could  be  maintained  and  their  work  co-ordinated 
to  that  of  the  Central  Executive,  by  the  latter  referring  important 
matters  to  them  for  consideration  and  report,  while  each  could 
arrange  for  the  consideration  of  teaching  matters  or  others  purely 
local. 

There  is  a  large  field  of  useful  and  important  work  open  to  the 
A.  r.B.  ;  and  it  will  require  the  combined  energies  of  each  of  its 
members  to  fullv  explore  it.  Questions  will  arise,  some  are  even 
now  already  in  view,  that  will  need  the  thought  and  work  of  the 
many,  rather  than  of  the  few,  to  satisfactorily  sohe.     It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  e\-or\-  tcacluT  ol  the  bhiid  wiU  join  the  Association,  and 
thus  assist,  to  tlie  utmost  extent,  in  x'oicini;  tlie  considered  and 
reasoned  opinions  ol  the  w  hoK'  body  of  teachers  on  any  matter 
that  ma\'  come  loi'ward. 


n  Calk  about  Ccacbiim. 

IjV  Agnes  S.  Adams,    Royul  Blind  School.  luliiihiiri^/i. 

I  THINK  it  is  WiUiam  Cowper  who  says  that  "  Variety  is  the 
\-erv  spice  ot  lite  that  gives  it  aU  its  flavour"  ;  and  wliile  tliis 
maxim  holds  good  in  the  teaching  of  aU  children,  I  venture  to 
claim  tliat  it  has  a  very  special  significance  in  the  educating  of 
bovs  and  girls  who  are  resident  in  blind  schools,  and  who  con- 
sequently miss  the  variet\'  of  the  life  of  the  home  and  of  the  street. 

^lav,  I  propose,  therefore,  that  through  the  medium  of  'flic 
Teacher  we  exchange  with  one  another  some  of  our  own  experiences 
as  teachers,  being  strongly  convinced  that  such  talks  would  be  the 
means  of  opening  out  for  many  of  us  undiscovered  paths — paths 
wherein  our  children  would  deliglit  to  wander  at  will. 

It  is  with  this  object  in  ^dew  that  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
about  m\-  own  class,  and  tell  you  how  largely  the  success  of  last 
term's  work  was  due  to  the  initiati\'e  and  resource  of  the  children 
themselves. 

'Sly  class  at  i)resent  consists  of  se\'en  boys  and  nine  girls, 
their  ages  ranging  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  While  there  is  in  a 
class  of  this  size  no  lack  of  wdiat  is  called  the  "  sympathy  of 
nimibers,"  there  is  at  the  same  time  every  opportunity  of  making 
a  special  study  of  each  individual  pupil,  and  of  gaining  and  main- 
taining the  confidence  and  friendly  co-operation  of  all.  \\'itliout 
this,  teaching  would  be  drudgery,  while  with  it  it  is  a  j^rofession 
wliicli,  for  absorbing  interest  and  l)readth  of  study,  can  hardly 
be  surpassecL 

The  hour  from  two  till  three  on  Friday  afternoons  is  perhaps 
the  pleasantest  of   all   the  week.     I   shall  call   it   "  the  children's 
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hour."  Tliey  themselves  decide  how  it  shall  he  spent,  making; 
their  own  arrangements  from  week  to  week.  In  order  not  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  other  classes,  we  are  allowed  the  nse 
of  the  gymnasimn.  where  there  is  ample  space  and  freedom  to 
carry  out  whatever  ma\'  be  on  hand. 

Last  term,  "  acting  "  held  the  most  important  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  ;  hence,  from  time  to  time,  a  play  or  charade 
would  be  decided  upon,  until,  between  September  and  Christmas, 
the  children  had  made  themseh'es  entirely  responsible  for  the 
successful  carrying  through  of  no  fewer  than  six  performances, 
some  of  which  lasted  almost  the  lunir.  This  certainly  must  have 
entailed  a  consideral)le  amount  of  concentrated  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  and  no  school  time  was  given  up  for  the  learning 
of  the  various  parts  ;  Init,  according  to  themselves,  they  had 
"  never  enjoyed  anything  better  !  "  And,  personally,  it  was  to 
me  a  great  pleasure  to  take  my  place  in  the  audience  of  boys — or 
girls,  as  the  case  might  be — at  two  prompt,  to  find  that  a  stage 
had  already  been  improvised  and  that  the  necessary  properties 
were  all  to  hand,  and  then  to  listen  to  the  performance,  which  was 
invariably  gone  through  creditably  and  to  the  intense  appreciation 
of  all  concerned.  The  boys  had  their  plays  specially  written  for 
them  ;  one  adapted  from  "  Rob  Roy  "  and  another  from  "  The 
Scarlet  Pimpernel  "  being  extremely  popular.  The  girls  preferred 
to  write  plan's  for  themselves,  one  of  the  seniors  having  an  aptitude 
in  that  direction.  At  no  time  did  I  ask  the  children  to  get  up  a 
play  ;  no  pressure  of  an}'  kind  was  put  upon  them  ;  the  whole 
thing  was  entirely  spontaneous. 

Previous  to  this,  we  had  occasionally,  without  any  preparation, 
acted  some  incident  we  had  just  read  from  the  lesson-book.  It 
made  a  change  from  the  ordinary  routine,  heljxxl  to  take  the  place 
of  pictures,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  of  providing  less  "  passive  " 
and  more  "  active  "  employment. 

"  Debating  "  is  another  fa\ourite  way  of  occup\"ing  our 
recreative  hour.  The  sulijects  debated  last  term  were  :  "  For  and 
against  Cromwell,"  "  For  and  against  Conscription,"  and  "  The 
Pen   versus   the   Sword."     The   boys   especially   enter   with   great 
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/A'st  into  IIk'Sc  discussions,  aiul  oltcii  coiiliniic  llicni,  I  ,ini  lold, 
on  llio  walk  whicii  tlic\'  iiaxr  the  nrxt  hour.  Sonic  ol  llic  leaders' 
speeches  appear  in  I'lie  lliisllc.  our  chiss  nuii^azine  which  comes 
out  at  Christmas.  riii>  maj^azint'  is  tnUted  1)\-  the  senioi'  l)o\-  or 
girl  ;  the  articles  are  all  original,  and  are  contributed  hv  ])upils 
both  past  and  present.  This  year's  number  is  still  going  its  rounds 
among  former  pupils  of  the  cla.ss  who  \\\v  in  \ariou>  ])arts  ol  the 
country,  thus  forming  a  link  to  bind  our  bo\^  and  girls  more  closeh' 
to  their  old  school. 

Another  Friday  afternoon  was  taken  U])  with  the  i-(XMtation 
()[  original  war  poems  whicli  the  children  had  been  asked  to  compose. 
Six  of  these  poems  also  ai"e  among  the  contents  ol  The  'I'liisUc. 

The  remaining  Fridays  were  occupied  with  war  spet'clies  and 
papers  on  "  School  Friendships  "  and  on  "  .Militar\-  ])isci{)line." 
I  find  that  this  recreative,  and  at  the  same  time  t'ducati\e,  hour 
has  an  enlivening  effect  on  the  whole  week's  work, 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  wdien  the  present  seniors  were 
the  juniors  of  thi'  class,  we  spent  an  afternoon  in  one  of  the  Fdin- 
biu'gh  P)oard  Schools,  cliielf\-  with  the  supplementar\-  class  which 
had  \isited  our  school  and  debated  with  us  some  time  before. 
About  the  same  time  we  had  two  excursions  :  one  to  Edinbnrgli 
Castle,  the  other  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  mucli-lo\ed  home 
at  Swanston,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pentlands. 


Ci)c  eaiior's  BooksDcir. 

Words  to  the  Wise. 
In  an  educational  I'topia,  examinations  would  be  unimagined  ; 
but  umler  present  conditions  their  accjuaintance  must  be  made, 
and  their  literature  is  not  unknown  on  booksliel\-es.  Though 
some  ol  our  members  ha\e  Hed  trom  such  ordeals  to  the  front, 
there  still  remain  a  few  who  must  be  looking  loi-ward  to  take  this 
year  the  examination  whicli  will  gi\-e  them  a  recognised  position 
among  teachers  ol  the  blind.  To  ha\'e  such  aspirants  in  \iew  is 
some  excuse  for  entering  upon  a  page  or  two  of  acl\-ice.      lo  do  so 
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is  a  hold  \'entui"e,  lor  advice  is  sometimes  asked,  but  seldom  taken, 
and  is  usualh'  what  everybody  knew  before.  Shakespeare  himself 
cannot  save  deliberate  admonition  from  being  obvious  except  by 
making  one  forget  his  thought  in  his  language.  But  to  be  brilliantly 
original  is  not  the  aim  of  every  article.  If  it  were  so,  there  might 
be  fe\A-er  written.  E\'en  the  concentrated  commonplaces  of  a 
tedious  parent  would  have  justified  their  existence  had  Laertes 
been  disposed  to  i)rotit  by  them,  and  so  if  we  assume  the  role  of 
Polonius  it  is  l)ecause  the  tritest  remarks  are  often  those  most 
needed.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  examinations.  The 
persistence  with  which  the  plainest  commonsense  is  thrown  away 
on  these  trying  occasions  is,  in  itself,  quite  a  psychological  study. 

Coming  e\'ents  cast  their  malign  influence  before,  or  else  it 
would  be  surely  unnecessary  to  recommend  candidates  to  procure 
a  S3'llabus  for  the  current  year.  Little  changes  have  a  way  of 
creeping  in  from  time  to  time,  and  to  prepare  one's  work  according 
to  an  out-of-date  programme  may  bring  an  additional  sporting 
element  into  one's  chances,  but  should  be  deprecated  as  being 
distinctly  hazardous.  The  second  indispensable  item  for  pre- 
paration is  a  copy  of  the  questions  that  have  previously  been  set. 
To  no  examination  can  one  have  a  better  guide  than  old  papers. 
This  is  not  simply  because  questions,  like  history,  have  a  trick  of 
repeating  themselves,  but  because  they  show,  more  explicitly  than 
the  syllabus  itself,  the  form  and  scope  of  the  work  required.  The 
third  preliminary  factor  is  that  every  candidate  should  take  pre- 
paration seriously,  and  should  not  persuade  himself  that  in  his 
particular  case,  with  his  exceptional  aptitude,  native  al:)ility  and 
happy  knack  of  getting  tlirough  examinations,  a  brief,  bright 
burst  of  feverish  activity  immediately  preceding  the  fateful  days 
will  l)e  sufficient. 

The  Practice  of  Teaching  has  occasionally  come  in  lor  the 
rather  sharp  animadversion  of  candidates  wdio  felt  that  their 
capacity  as  teachers  could  not  be  fully  manifested  in  a  single  lesson, 
and  that  the  strangeness  of  the  children  and  the  surroundings 
made  it  impossil)le  for  them  to  appear  at  their  best.  The  latter 
charge  is  valid  against  all  forms  of  examination.     It  is  a  defect  of 
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the  system,  and  must  be  l^orne  with  tortitude.  Few  Icel  at  their 
best  in  an  examination  loom,  and  one  can  console  onseli  by  tiie 
reflection  that  those  who  do  are  abnormahties  produced  by  a 
s\'stem  whicli  is  but  a  j)arod\'  of  echication.  Ihe  othir  objection, 
too,  is  not  reaU\-  so  con\incing  as  at  first  sit^ht  it  appears.  While 
it  must  be  admitted  that  after  a  single  lesson  some  questions 
remain  unanswert'd,  it  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  come  to  a 
shrewd  idra  of  a  teacher's  capability  before  the  lesson  has  well 
begun.  The  choice  of  lessons  and  manner  of  dealing  with  them  on 
l)aper  begins  the  revelation  before  the  teacher  comes  in  sight. 
Then  how  c^uickly  does  the  self  revelation  progress.  Teaching  is 
an  art — a  difficult  art — only  to  be  acquired  b\-  much  stud\"  and 
eflort,  although  in  practising  that  art  all  appearance  of  study  and 
effort  must  have  \-anished.  Like  other  arts,  it  demands  and  gives 
scope  for  the  expression  of  personality.  The  teacher  who  has  louml 
his  right  calling  is  most  himself  when  at  work  w  ith  a  class.  This 
is  one  reason  wh\',  before  the  lesson  is  endeel,  it  is  possible  for  the 
onlooker,  if  himself  initiate,  to  possess  cjuite  an  interesting  array 
of  facts  about  the  teacher's  previous  training,  experience  and 
outlook  on  education  as  well  as  those  points  more  definitely  pertinent 
to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Advice  on  such  a  topic  and  in  such  a 
place  is  only  possible  in  negati\'es.  The  commonest  fault  of 
teachers — a  fault  probably  exaggerated  by  examination  circum- 
stances— is  that  they  talk  too  much.  A  certain  brutal  professor 
used  to  attend  his  students'  lessons,  stop  watch  in  hand,  and  mark 
off  the  times  occupied  by  teacher  and  pupils  ,and  at  the  close 
produce  the  horrifying  comparison.  Self-acti\'ity  is  the  keynote 
of  modern  education,  and  the  good  teacher  is  he  who  can  start 
that  operation  and  then  exercise  a  guiding  but  un()btrusi\'e  influence 
on  its  course. 

In  written  papers  the  same  caveat  holds  gt)od.  Don't  talk 
too  much,  and  let  what  you  say  be  limited  to  answering  the  question 
which  is  set.  There  is  no  examiner,  of  any  examining  bod\-  what- 
ever, but  must  have  sighed  over  the  accumulated  discharge  of 
irrelevant  information  through  which  he  had  to  pick  his  way, 
fearful  lest  some  grain  of  appropriate  truth  be  lost  to  sight  in  so 
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nnich  NL'ibiagc.  Masson  somewhere  designates  a  type  oi  De 
Ouincey's  writing  as  "  ingenious  rigmarole,"  and  an  equally 
trenchant  critic,  in  referring  to  a  contro^•ersial  article,  complains 
of  being  "  drenched  with  words."  Hotli  phrases  come  unbidden 
to  tlie  tongue  of  the  wt'ary  marker  of  papers.  The  rigmarole  is 
sometimes  unabashed  padding  :  there  is  no  set  of  answers  but 
has  its  Kings  of  Israel  ;  but  even  more  pathetic  is  the  case  of  the 
candidate  who  does  not  stop  to  understand  the  questi(jn.  but 
catching  sight  therein  of  a  familiar  collocation  of  words,  promptly 
j)uts  down  his  head  and  pours  forth,  in  unrestrained  al)undance, 
the  totality  <>f  his  apperception  mass.  P.  (i.  Fait,  of  honoured 
memorw  a  ph\'sicist  and  teacher  of  renown,  used  to  lia\-(>  a  liking 
for  one-hour  papers.  These  consisted  of  tweh-e  questions,  and  all 
were  to  be  attempted.  At  the  head  of  the  2:)aper  ran  the  invariable 
pronouncement,  "  Anything  in  the  nature  of  an  Essay  w  ill  not  be 
read."  It  was  not  that  the  Professo]-  liad  any  antipathy  to  that 
form  of  literary  composition,  but  that  he  had  a  vur\-  decided  anti- 
path\'  to  a  rambling  reply.  Every  question  raises  a  definite  pcjint 
or  set  of  pt)ints,  and  to  see  what  that  is  recpiires  careful  reading 
and  at  least  a  few  moments'  meditation  before  rushing  into  ex- 
planations. When  you  ha\'e  said  what  \-ou  can  on  these  precise 
issues,  stop  writing.  Repetition  and  undue  amplification  merely 
tend  to  confuse  what  you  have  already  set  down,  for  Brevitx'  is 
the  soul  of  \\'isdom. 


Corrcspoiidcticc. 

UNIFORM     TYPE. 

I  he  qiicslKni  oi  llw  Type  of  the  jutitre  is  one  of  '^iral  iitunieiii  to 
all  leaeiiers  oj  the  l/liiuL  lit  tiiese  pat^es  iacilitics  \eiU  be  i^iven  for 
llie  expression  of  t/ieir  opinions,  and  it  is  lioped  that  t/ie  opportunity 
will  not  slip  hy  unused. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  the  report  of  "  The 
Uniform  Type  Committee  "  as  published  in  the  January  munber 
of    The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.     You   have    asked   me   to  gi\e   the 
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teachers  of  the  hhnd  liere  a  lead  on  tliis  subject.  For  such  a  task 
I  ha\'e  no  capacit\',  but  it  anx'thini^  1  sa\-  serves  to  clear  the  ^inuuul, 
I  shall  feel  that  I  have  clone  my  clut\". 

We  UKU'  \'iew  this  whole  question  Ironi  the  point  of  \'ie\v  ol  the 
past,  the  present,  aud  the  future.  The  most  strikint.;'  fact  in  the 
past  was  the  foundation  in  icSdH,  bv  a  few  blind  and  partialK' 
blind  gentlemen,  of  "  riic  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association." 
It  is  true  that  the\-  were  a  self-elected  body,  as  any  such  Society  is 
bound  to  be  :  Init  the\'  did  set  themselves  with  absolute  impartialit\' 
to  determine  what  was  the  best  system  of  reading  for  the  intelligent 
blind  of  all  ages.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the\'  had  to  choose 
between  the  original  Braille  and  New  York  Point,  and  after  two 
X'ears'  investigation  they  luihesitatingh-  chose  the  former.  Nor 
did  the  invention,  in  1878,  oi  American  l>raille  induce  the 
Association  to  change  its  mind,  though  the  ad\'ocates  of  that 
system  made  much  the  same  claim  for  it  as  did  tlie  inx'entor  of 
New  York  Point  on  behalf  of  his  contrivance.  We  ought  therefore 
to  think  \'er\'  deepl\-  brtore  we  consign  the  result  of  two  \-ears' 
investigation  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  records.  In  his  Hisfoi'V 
of  the  Kdiicalioii  a/  the  BUmi,  Mr.  Illingworth  refers  to  the 
suggested  compromise  between  the  advocates  of  Original  and  those 
of  Modified  Braille,  which  was  despatched  from  America  to  the 
Blind  Congress  of  i()03  ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  e.xpected  that  we 
should  adopt  the  American  alphabet  on  condition  that  the 
Americans  ad<jpted  our  contractions,  because  it  is  on  an  alphabet 
that  contractions  are  based.  Idie  appointment  a  few  years  ago 
of  the  Tniform  Ix'pe  Committee  in  Anierica  is  a  welcome  sign  that 
workers  over  there  wish  the  battle  of  Fn'jx's  to  end  ;  and  its  \'erdict 
on  behalf  of  luu'opean  Braille  is  none  the  less  true  because  those 
who  pronounced  it  did  not  consider  the  systeni  to  be  ideal. 

At  the  present  monn'nt  there  is  no  r\-pe  question  in  Europe. 
The  British  F-^lrs  and  the  neighbouring  Continent  are  unanimous 
as  to  the  use  of  Original  Braille,  which  has  been  adapted  to  ancient, 
barbaric,  and  complicated  languages  ;  it  is  onl\-  in  America  that 
there  is  an\-  difference  of  opinion.  In  that  countrx'  there  are  the 
ad\'ocates  ot   the  three  sx'stems  ;    no  one  will   declare  his  innings 
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closed,  even  thouoli  the  I'. T.C.  has  declared  on  the  wiiole  in  favonr 
ot  Oritjinal  Braille.  The  printing  presses  there  are  held  up,  anrl  a 
duty  is  charged  on  liooks  sent  from  England.  The  idea  has  been 
evolved  of  bringing  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  to  an  end  liy 
the  creation  of  a  fourth  system,  which  it  is  hoped  will  coml)ine  all 
the  benefits  of  the  other  three. 

And  now  as  to  the  future.  It  is  evident  in  the  first  place  that 
our  dut\-  is  to  ourselves  ;  no  one  will  pretend  that  Braille  is  an 
ideal  system,  Init  neither,  for  the  matter  of  that,  is  the  Roman 
alphabet  used  by  seeing  people.  From  being  a  form  of  picture- 
writing,  the  latter  developed  into  a  collection  of  arbitrary  signs. 
Yet  it  has  come  to  he  used  by  nearly  all  Western  peoples,  and  is  so 
convenient  that  the  Japanese  and  the  (K'rmans  ]ia\'e  long  considered 
the  advisability  of  adopting  it,  liecause  of  its  overwhelming 
superiorit\-  to  tlieir  scripts.  Braille,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sys- 
tematic and  easy  to  learn  ;  the  alphabet,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
used  almost  e\'ervwhere  outside  the  Tnited  States,  and  to  some 
extent  within  that  country.  Before  a  new  Type  supersedes  it, 
that  Type  should  exhibit  as  great  a  superiorit\-  to  it  as  the  inkprint 
of  England  shows  to  that  of  Japan.  Otherwise  the  Braille  books 
printed  throughout  \\'estern  Europe  will  in  course  of  time  become 
mere  waste  paper.  The  same  is  true  to  a  less  extent  in  reference  to 
the  Contractions.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  reasoning  on  this  head 
is  even  more  cogent — in  1902  it  was  decided  to  revise  the  British 
Contractions,  but  it  took  more  than  three  years  to  carrv  through 
the  work  satisfactorily.  The  results  of  this  interregnum  have  not 
even  yet  spent  themsel\-es.  A  new  Bible  had  to  be  printed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old — which  it  had  not  done  verv  successfullv, — 
and  home  teachers,  who  have  to  deal  with  the  adult  blind,  are 
obliged  to  allow  for  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  Braille — 
"  Authorised  "  and  "  l\t'\ised."  It  would  therefore  not  seem 
advisable  that  we  should  envisage  a  change  at  the  present  moment. 

In  America,  however,  it  is  far  different  there.  One  svstem  is  as 
good  as  another.  There  are  three  in  competition,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  is  waiting  wherewith  to  print  Iwoks  in  that  one  which  is 
evcntuallv  held  to  be  the  best.     A  great  field  is  therefore  open  to 
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the  invi-ntor,  and  I  hold  it  to  he  our  dut\-  to  watch  the  dcvrlopmcnt 
of  cwnts  in  the  I'nitcd  Slates  w  ith  intenst  and  without  patronage  ; 
if  W(^  oursolw's  ha\-r  any  ideas  on  the  subjt'Ct.  now  is  the  time  for 
us  to  \-entihite  them.  Some  twelve  years  ai^o  Mr.  I\nowK>s,  of  the 
Bible  Society,  in\-ented  a  system  which  he  named  London  Point  ; 
it  was  admittedly  superior  to  Braille,  but  not  to  an  extent  which 
would  warrant  the  alteration  of  our  whole  methods  of  stcreot\-ping. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  reason  why  'Sir.  Knowles'  system 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  U.T.C.  in  America. 

\\'lu'n  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  have  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  which  is  the  best  system,  they  will  immediately  proceed 
to  print  a  large  number  of  books.  By  that  time  the  war  will 
probably  have  come  to  an  end,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
rates  of  postage  between  England  and  the  I'nited  States.  If  the 
American  Script  is  better  than  our  own,  this  countr\-  will  be  flooded 
with  books  from  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  best  system  will  win. 

The  country  which  seems  to  be  suffering  most  in  this  struggle 
is  Canada,  for  at  the  present  moment  the  Canadian  Free  Librar\- 
for  the  Blind  is  obliged  to  prox'ide  books  in  Original  Braille, 
Modified  Braille,  New  York  f\)int,  and  Moon  Type,  as  well  as 
\'olumes  in  the  French  language. 

\\'hate\-er  we  in  England  may  do  at  the  present  moment,  let  us 
accept  the  inxitation  of  the  U.T.C,  and  if  and  when  it  is  possible, 
appoint  a  committee  to  discuss  matters  with  its  members.  Such 
a  committee  ought  to  include  a  blind  man  who  reads  Braille 
quickly,  and  a  home  teacher.  I  particularly  emphasise  the  latter, 
because  the  Home  Teachers  have  in  their  hands  the  instruction  of 
the  largest  number  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  1  ha\e  made  no  reference  to  the  two 
matters  wherein  the  Americans  would  seem  to  ha\'e  improx'ed  on 
ourselves,  because  the  principle  of  recurrence  can  be  mon^  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  use  of  smaller  dots,  whilst  that  of  the 
\'ariabk'  l)ase  (known  in  England  as  continuous  writing)  could  be 
quite  as  easil\-  introduci'cl  into  the  printing  of  bof)ks  in  lun'opean 
Braille. 

Finall)-,  it  we  arc  to  regard  the   \  yp<-'  question  as  re-opened,  it 
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is  ()l)\i()iis  tliat  no  in'w  plates  for  hooks  in  (iradc  III.  oui^ht  to  hv 

manutactured  ;    nor  ou^ht  \'oluntar\-  writers  to  trouble  themselves 

an\-  further  about  that  script. 

To  \vhate\'er  conclusion  we  may  come,  it  is  our  liounden  dut\' 

to  see  to   it   that    the  Type  Question   does  not   recur  durin;:;'  this 

(generation. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  H.  Di.xox. 

13  Crick  luunl.  Ox/orif,  ly/Ii  Fchnuiry.  I()It. 


nores. 


Mr.  S.  S.  Jones,  of  \\'avertree  School,  has  recently  been 
gazetted  a  2nd  Lieutenant  attached  to  the  15th  Middlesex  Regiment 
(Infantry),  He  has  undergone  a  coursi'  of  instruction  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  is  now  at  Gravesend.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Linden 
Lodge,  has  joined  the  Hon.  Artiller\-  {"ompan\-.  and  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  W'alton-on- Idiames.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Henshaw's,  is  with 
the  R.A.M.C".  of  the  2C)th  Division  at  Rugby,  and  is  hoping  for  an 
early  passage  to  France.  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Bristol,  has  joined  the 
Li\-erpool  Scottish. 


We  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  which  occurred  in  our  Januar\- 
number  in  tlu'  wording  of  Clause  8  of  the  Constitution.  Sul)- 
scriptions  are  payable  iioi  Inter  than  30th  June.  This  means  that 
they  are  now  payable,  and  the  sooner  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
Treasurer,  the  more  easy  does  the  financial  sirle  of  the  Association's 
business  become.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  new  members, 
and  should  also  welcome  the  names  of  those  who,  though  ineligible 
for  full  membership,  would  like  to  become  2s.  subscribers  to  the 
'rcachcr. 
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The  next  examination  for  Gardner  Trust  Scholarships,  tenable 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  I'ppcr  Noi-wood,  S.E., 
will  be  held  from  the  5th  to  the  ()th  March  inclusive.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to  the  Principal. 


A  I'niform  Type  Committee  has  been  nominated  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  represent  the  opinion  of  British 
braillists  in  connection  with  the  issues  raised  by  our  friends  across 
the  Atlantic.  As  we  felt  that  this  was  a  matter  in  which  the 
teachers  of  the  country  were  vitally  concerned,  we  wrote  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute,  and  laid  before  him 
the  desirability  of  liaving  the  A.T.B.  directly  represented  on  such 
a  Committee.  \Ye  are  \'ery  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
Council  of  the  N.I.B.  received  our  proposal  favourably,  and  have 
kindl}'  granted  us  one  representative. 


It  i>  with  great  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Norwood.  Born  in  i85(),  Mr.  Norwood  was  both  assistant  and 
headmaster  in  St.  Olave's  School  in  York,  before  accepting  the 
position  of  Principal  in  the  School  for  the  Blind,  a  post  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  that  pioneer  in  blind  education,  Mr.  A. 
Buckle.  During  the  thirteen  years  of  his  work  among  us,  Mr. 
Nonvood  earned  the  respect,  goodwill,  and  affection  of  all.  One 
hears  on  all  sides  praise  for  his  kind  heartedness  and  modesty,  and 
for  the  conscientious  de\-otion  with  which  he  sought  the  real 
interests  of  those  in  his  charge.  He  was  a  man  who  did  honour 
to  his  work  ;  one  whose  going  means  serious  loss  to  the  world  ot 
the  blind. 


Extract  from    Constitution    of   The    A.T.B. 


That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  blind, 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Blind. 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8,  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s.  6d.,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of   each    year. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 

WEST     CRAIGMILLAR,      EDINBURGH, 


To  Teachers  in   Schools  for   the   Blind. 

You  asked  for  new  Reading  Books  in  Braille. 
Here  they  are  : 

"The    Oxford    Reading    Books" 

(Printed  in  Braille,  with  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
and  the  Oxford  University  Press). 

Book     I.       2   vols.       2/6  per  vol.  , 

»»        H.       2       ,,  2/6         ,,  Now   Ready. 

,,      111.       3       »»  2/6         ,,        ) 

Ready   in   March:    Books    IV.,    V.,    VI. 


Books    which    every    School    should    possess  : 

"The   Lay  of   the  Last  Minstrel"  (1  vol.),  2/6. 

"  Marmion  "    (-I  vols.),    2/6    per   vol. 

"The   Poems    and    Letters   of    Robert    Burns" 

(7  vols.).    3/=    per    vol. 


A  new  Pkice  List  has  just  been  published,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 

on  application. 


I  BRAILLE  PAPER! 

(Double=Qlazed,  White  Cartridge,  and   Manilla). 


»< >m<  <•<-        >•' >•»(==>••< >•< >•«■•      =3»g 


USED    AND    RECOMMENDED    BY   LARGE    INSTITUTIONS. 


SAMPLES     AND     PRICES     ON     APPLICATION. 


RAMSBOTTOM,  LYONS  8  Co.  Ltd.. 

NICHOLAS  CROFT,    HIGH  ST.,  MANCHESTER; 

.\M>    AI.su    Al' 

5  BRADFORD  AVENUE,  REDCROSS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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is  published  every  second  month. 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT    PORTLAND    ST.,    LONDON,    W. 


Tlie    Institute     supplies    all     kinds    of     Hooks    and 

Apparatus  for  Schools  and  Libraries  for  the  Blind. 

Catalogues   Free  on  Application. 


The  School  Magazine  ''^  ^'*^^'i^^  type  should  be 

used  in  every  School  for 
the  r)]ind.  It  is  designed  to  supply  interesting  and 
iustriictive  reading  matter  for  class  use,  and  is 
eagerlv  looked  for  bv  the  pupils.  Price  yd  per  copy, 
or  ()i\.  per  cop\-  if  six  or  more  copies  be  taken. 
Specimen  Free. 


THE    HARRISON    PATENT   KNITTING   MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings,  8c  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  constructed  for  Sishtless  manipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  fyroduced    .find  quick   and    i  eady   sale. 


Speci.m.    Tkk.ms. 
KNITTER    WORKS,    133   Upper   Brook   Street,  Manchester. 


THE    BIRMINGHAM    ROYAL    INSTITUTION    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

(Certilied   by   the   J:5oarcl  ot    Education.) 

WANTED  a  sighted,  certificated  Assistant  Teacher  (man  or 
woman)  for  the  Boys'  Department  at  Edgbaston.  Previous 
e\[)eiiencc  in  teaching  the  bhnd  not  essential  Salary  £io 
liigher  than  the  Birmingham  Education  Committee's  mini- 
mum for  ordinary  school  teachers.  Further  particulars  may 
1)0  had  from  \V.  H.  Thurman,  General  Superintendent  and 
Secretarw 
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^dilorlah 

What  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  this  country's  workers  among 
the  bhnd  towards  the  Type  question  ?  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
no  one  will  accept  lightly  the  responsibility  of  reply,  yet  the  query 
is  being  put  so  authoritatively  by  our  American  friends  that  some 
answer  must  be  made.  None  of  us  can  be  without  his  doubts  and 
fears.  The  conser\'ative  minded  will  hesitate  before  declaring  that 
Revised  Braille  is  for  Britain  the  last  word  on  embossed  Type,  and 
those  more  progressi\'ely  inclined  will  not  be  happy  at  the  thought 
of  another  disestablishment.  The  history  of  the  Type  movement  in 
this  country  does  not  tempt  one  to  ask  for  more.  A  prodigious 
amount  of  toil  has  been  expended  on  the  search  for  the  perfect  sys- 
tem, and  we  should  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  in  any  way  we  under- 
rated our  debt  to  the  past  ;  but  there  is  a  disappointing  side  to  the 
story.  Not  only  in  the  earlier  stages  was  much  of  the  labour 
misdirected,  but  personal  predilections  and  stultifying  recrimina- 
tions, are  sadly  evident  as  one  turns  over  the  records  of  even  our 
last  experiment  in  change.  We  must  have  something  better  next 
time. 

An  initial  obstacle  to  really  national  action  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  body  corresponding  to  the  American  Association.of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  which  can  act  with  the  authority  which  its 
name  implies.  Without  such  a  federation,  action  by  this  or  that  unit 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  is  necessary,  but  has  the  defects  of  its 
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nature.  A  plan  to  meet  the  discrepanc}'  was  referred  to  the 
Conference  Committee  appointed  last  year,  but  the  deliberations  of 
that  body  on  the  subject  have  not  been  made  known.  Let  us  hope 
the  matter  has  not  been  forgotten.  What  is  important  to  remember 
is  that  the  future  of  our  Fvpe  is  the  concern  of  all.  hispecially  is 
it  a  question  for  teachers.  It  is  pre-eminently  one  for  the  blind  on 
our  staffs,  but  all  our  teachers,  partly  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  C.T.B.  examinations,  are  competent  nowadays  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  Type  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge.  The  present 
moment  demands  earnest  attention  and  an  open  mind.  Very 
soon  more  will  be  required. 


H  Calk  aboul   Ceacbing. 

By  Agnes  S.  Adams,  Royal  Bli)id  School.  Ediiihitygh. 

As  winter  has  merged  into  spring,  so  the  wise  teacher  has 
been  revising  her  methods  and  In'inging  into  her  own  little  realm — 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow — an  atmosphere  in  harmony 
with  that  of  Mother  Nature. 

The  school  gardens,  so  carefully  tended  by  their  respecti\-c 
owners,  are  giving  out  in  richest  measure  the  perfumes  of  the  lily 
and  the  wallfiower  ;  while  in  the  schoolroom  itself  the  air  is  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  the  hyacinth.  Every,  other  day  the  children 
go  out  to  examine  the  trees,  watching  with  keenest  interest  the 
wonder  of  the  bursting  buds.  The  little  ones  are  on  the  watch 
for  the  first  buttercups  and  daisies,  for  they  tell  them  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  they  have  their  lessons  outside. 

I  understand  that  the  practice  of  teaching  out  of  doors  has 
been  adopted  in  many  of  our  schools  during  the  summer  months 
with  great  success,  and  I  know  that,  to  the  Craigmillar  children 
at  least,  it  is  a  delight,  the  novelty  of  which  has  ne\'er  worn  off. 

Plays  and  charades  have  now  gi\'cn  place  to  outdoor  games. 
The  best  assistance  the  teacher  can  give  in  these  is  to  be  a  child 
again  herself    and  enjoy  them  thorouglily.     Without  ostentation 
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she  should  sri'  th;it  the  more  timid  chihhi'U  tal<('  thi'ir  share,  but  on 
no  account  must  she  ])hi\'  the  part  o|  pohceman.  But  it  is  not 
m\-  intention  to  deal  further  in  this  paper  either  with  lessons 
taught  in  the  open  air  or  with  outdoor  games,  hut  to  discuss  a 
subject  which  has  been  occu]:)\-ing  m\-  mind  lor  some  weeks — 
nameh",  the  need  of  our  children  for  more  firstdiand  knowledge 
and  personal  contact   with   the  world   outside. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  children  ai'e  kept  too  much  within  the 
walls  of  till'  institution.  Schools  \'ar\'  in  this  resjx'ct  :  and  I  am 
speaking  now  of  those  that  lia\'e  not  gone  \-ery  far  in  this  particular 
branch  of  education. 

In  order  fulh"  to  realise  the  needs  of  our  childrt'u  it  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  remind  om'selves  of  the  narrow  horizon  and  limited 
conditions  in  which  the\-  li\'e.  From  our  windows  at  West  Craig- 
millar,  for  example,  a  fine  \dew  can  be  obtained  of  Blackford  Hill, 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  Pentlands.  Certainh'  our  children  benefit 
bv  the  fresh  and  inx'igorating  air  that  such  a  situtation  affords, 
but  the  \-iew  is  nil.  All  they  can  do  is  to  take  a  walk  in  that  part 
of  the  grounds  specially  allotted  to  them,  and  they  ha\e  access 
only  to  their  own  particular  part  of  the  inside  of  the  buildings. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  go  out  with  their  friends  on  an  ayerage 
once  a  month,  but  I  know  for  a  fact  that  many  whose  homes  are 
at  a  distance  are  neyer  outside  the  institvrtion — ^except  to  church 
on  Sundays — from  one  holidax'  to  the  next.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  become  content  to  li\'e  in  their  own  little  world  ? 
What  haye  they  in  common  with  life  outside  ?  One  of  f)ur  aims 
must  be  to  a\'oid  setting  the  blind  apart  as  a  class,  anrl  to  make 
them  as  fit  as  possible  to  take  their  places  in  society. 

\Miik'  acknowledging  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  in 
our  Schools  in  the  jxist  I  should  like  to  urge  most  strongly  the  need 
for  more  outings,  more  walks,  more  excursions,  more  personal 
contact  with  children  who  see.  If  rightly  carried  out  this  would 
enormoush-  broaden  tlieir  outlook  and  giye  them  common  interests 
and  comradeship  with  the  world  outside. 

We  teachers  need  to  be  in  loye  with  the  idea  oursclyes,  and 
the  intelligent   interest  of  the  children  is  sure  to  follow.     We  in 
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Edinburgh  are  fortunate  in  possessing  such  historic  places  as  the 
Castle,  Holyrood  Palace,  Craigmillar  Castle,  and  a  room  in  the 
Museum  most  efficiently  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  This 
last  is  a  great  boon  with  its  animals,  birds,  and  f  shes,  its  Grecian 
pillars,  and  its  models  of  a  monoplane,  a  biplane,  and  a  locomotive 
engine. 

Every  to\\n  affords  an  admirable  lesson  in  geography,  far  sur- 
passing the  best  procurable  maps.  How  I  should  hke  our  children 
to  know  how  to  find  their  way  or  direct  others  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  city,  to  know  where  the  chief  shops,  business  premises,  churches, 
and  schools  are  situated,  ^here  to  find  the  nicest  walks  in  the 
suburbs,  where  the  trams  run  to  and  from,  and  indeed,  to  have  a 
general  idea  of  what  goes  on  around  them  from  day  to  day. 

In  smaller  schools  this  is  comparatively  easy,  the  children  being 
allow^ed  to  go  out  and  in  more  or  less  informally.  But  in  larger 
institutions,  unless  the  children  are  boarded  in  cottages,  arrange- 
ments are  bound  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  rule,  and  in  many 
ways  outings  are  more  difficult  to  organise. 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  various  complications  that  may 
arise  when  one  seeks  to  plan  an  excursion.  These  must  be  faced 
with  patience  and  courage,  and  will  be  almost  always  straightened 
out  by  the  able  co-operation  of  the  headmaster.  Naturally,  if 
the  teacher  of  the  class  is  bhnd,  there  is  bound  to  be  additional 
difficulty,  but  have  we  not  proved  again  and  again  that  "  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way"?  I  am  convinced  that,  if  the 
enthusiastic  teacher  were  to  go  to  her  chief  and  propose  an 
excursion  for  her  class,  his  resources  \\ould  at  once  be  at  her 
disposal.  A  suitable  day  being  fixed,  he  would  either  accompany 
her  and  her  children  himself,  or  send  a  seeing  teacher  with  her. 

No  one  teacher  would  care  often  to  be  made  responsible  for 
taking  a  dozen  or  more  children  into  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  for 
even  if  she  were  willing  to  accept  the  charge,  she  could  not  easily 
keep  the  children  informed  of  the  things  they  had  come  out  to 
see.  For  stud3nng  the  geography  of  the  city,  therefore,  a  Saturday 
morning  should  be  chosen,  when  more  teachers  would  be  a\'ai]able 
for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  enterprise. 
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Without  juitting-  too  great  a  strain  nj)on  lier,  I  think  a  \\alk 
ol  exploration  into  tlu'  coimtrN'  could  be  managed  hv  one  teacher 
alone,  there  being  usually  a  fair  proportion  ot  the  children  who  can 
see  suificientlv  to  act  as  guides. 

With  regard  to  lurnishing  o])portunitit's  tor  our  pupils  to  meet 
with  children  from  ordinar\-  schools,  \'arious  methods  will  present 
themseh'es.  An  occasional  \isit  to  one  ot  these  schools  would  be 
splendid  for  our  children.  A  debate  between  them  and  one  of 
the  senior  classes  could  l)e  held,  alter  which  a  romp  together  in  the 
playground,  with  no  teacher  present,  will  make  both  classes  of 
children  thoroughly  at  home  with  each  other.  As  soon  as  con- 
\enient,  a  return  \'isit  would  take  place,  and  the  intimacy  thus 
formetl  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  pleasant  school  excursions  and 
l)ene'"icial  intercourse,  v^hould  one  ha^•e  the  good  fortune  to  possess 
a  good  friend  and  enthusiastic  teacher  in  one  of  the  elementary 
schools,  the  way  is  made  smooth  and  easy.  Si;ch  excursions  are 
recognised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  as  part  of  the 
school  curriculum.     Is  it  so  in  England  ? 

Now  that  the  summer  months  are  still  before  us,  let  us  put  into 
practice  our  most  ambitious  theories,  whatever  they  may  be.  Our 
children,  so  responsi^■e,  so  brimful  of  life  and  merriment,  deserve 
of  us  nothing  less.  They  react  potently,  though  unconsciously, 
for  good  upon  us.  It  is  their  due  that  our  influence  on  them 
should  be  of  the  best  that  we  can  gi\'e. 
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IRr.  6oodu)iirs  Retircnicnl. 

By  C.  F.  Tivey. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Goodwin,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  country  of  the  education  of 
the  Wind.  Losing  his  sight  in  early  manhood,  Mr.  Goodwin, 
with  admirable  courage  and  fortitude,  quickly  adapted  himself  to 
his  new  surroundings.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Moon  and 
Dr.  Armitage,  and  soon  mastered  the  methods  of  educating  the 
blind  then  in  vogue.  In  1879  Mr.  Goodwin  was  appointed  one  of 
the  masters  of  Henshaw's  Bhnd  Asylum,  where  he  laboured 
assiduously  for  nearly  thirty-six  years.  When  he  took  up  his  duties 
in  that  Institution  he  found  education  at  rather  a  low  ebl).  The 
school  was  sadly  understaffed,  and  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
books  in  the  Braille  type.  With  indomitable  energy  and  per- 
severance Mr.  Goodwin  set  to  work  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
and  soon  a  marked  improvement  was  effected.  The  late  Rev.  S.  S. 
Forster,  principal  of  Worcester  College,  who  for  some  years  acted 
as  examiner,  complimented  him  upon  the  excellent  results  he  had 
achieved. 

Besides  the  rudiments  of  education,  such  subjects  as  Latin, 
EucUd,  and  Algebra  were  taught.  At  this  distance  of  time  there 
are  some  who  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  keen  spirit  of  friendlv 
rivalry  engendered  by  the  competitive  examinations  of  those  days. 
At  different  times  quite  a  number  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  pupils  have 
passed  the  Cambridge  Local,  the  Durham  Matriculation,  and  other 
examinations   in    secondary    education. 

During  the  whole  of  his  long  stay  at  Henshaw's  he  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  Library  of  the  Institution.  He  distributed 
books  to  the  pupils,  and  did  all  that  lie  could  to  encourage  a  love  of 
reading.  Besides  adding  to  the  supply  by  purchasing  from  the 
publishing  houses,  Mr.  Goodwin  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  a  fe\^' 
philanthropic  persons,  who  set  to  work  to  copy  books  into  Braille 
type,  one  lady  having  copied  over  80  volumes.  He  also  obtained 
for  the  pupils  the  privilege  of  copying  books  for  themselves.  They 
are  allowed  to  make  their  own  choice,  and  providing  it  is  suitable, 
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the\'  receixt'  \hv  writing  paper  free,  and  il  correctly  copied,  the 
hooks  are  bound  tor  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution. 

It  would  he  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate 
account  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  pupils.  He 
laboured  unceasingly,  and  was  always  desirous  of  being  of  service 
to  those  who  needed  his  aid.  But  it  is  not  for  what  Mr.  Goodwin 
has  done  that  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  him,  but  also  for  \\hat  he  is. 
A  man  of  strong  personality,  lie  inlluenced  for  good  all  those  witli 
whom  he  cami^  in  contact.  A  well-known  man  in  the  blind  work 
has  said  of  him  that  "  he  was  always  kind,  courteous  and  dignihed, 
and  the  better  one  knew  him  the  more  one  lo\'ed  him." 

One  cannot  but  be  gratified  on  considering  the  great  number  ol 
successful  pupils  that  have  passed  through  Mr.  Goodwdn's  hands. 
Besides  those  who  haxe  qualified  as  first-class  musicians  and  those 
who  have  done  well  at  some  useful  handicraft,  there  are  se\'eral 
who  have  entered  the  ministry,  and  some  wlio  hax'e  become  teachers 
in    Elementary    schools. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  always  kept  in  toucli  with  his  old  pupils  as 
far  as  possible,  and  when  they  visited  the  Institution,  as  they 
often  did,  they  never  failed  to  call  on  their  old  master. 

As  a  mark  of  the  unix'ersal  lo\e  and  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  Mr.  Goodwin  was  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  pupils  and  staff 
of  the  Institution,  with  a  handsome  easy  chair.  The  presentation 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  March  ist  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Institution.  Mr.  Illingworth,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
the  headmaster,  and  myself,  a  former  pupil  of  Mr.  Goodwin, 
all  bore  testimony  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  Mr.  Goodwin, 
and  also  to  the  noble  example  which  his  character  afforded.  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  join  in  wishing  Mr.  Goodwin  a  happy  retirement, 
and  hope  that  he  may  be  spared  for  man^-  years  to  enjoy  his  well- 
earned  leisure. 
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**for  ibese  and  all  otber  mercies.  .  .  " 

It  is  well  from  time  to  time  to  take  stock  of  our  mercies. 
Sm-ely  one  of  the  greatest  of  mercies  is  books.^and  to  us  Braille  books 
in  particular.  The  statement  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  Braille 
books  has  been  so  insistentl}-  made  that  it  has  become  almost  a 
hxed  belief,  and  to  hint  anything  to  the  contrary  is  as  heinous  as 
heresy.  Compared  with  the  number  of  books  in  ordinary  print 
it  would  be  the  utmost  foolishness  to  deny  that  Braille  books  appear 
absolutely  insignificant  in  quantity  ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
fully  half— this  is  a  very  moderate  statement — of  the  matter 
published  for  the  seeing  could  very  well  be  done  without.  1  do  not 
beheve  that  it  is  realised  by  a  great  number  of  teachers  what  a 
storehouse  of  books  in  Braille  we  really  possess. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  what  our  hsts  of  printed  and  hand- 
written  books  contain,    and   first   of   aU,   those   that   are   printed. 
We  have  the  whole  of  the  Bible  ;   no,  not  the  w  hole,  the  Apocrypha 
remains  to  be  done.     Some  day,  let  us  hope  it  will  be  soon,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society  will  complete  its  work,   and  give  us 
the    Bible    in    its    entirety.     At    least    twent}-    of    the    Plays    of 
Shakespeare  are  in  print,  and  they  are  the  twenty  best,  and  we 
have  also  a  volume  of  the  Sonnets.     Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Re- 
gained,   Lycidas    and    Comiis,    Samson    Agonistes,    VAllegro    and 
II  Penseroso,  and  The  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  represent  the  best  of 
Milton,  and  we  have  all  these,  and,  incomparable  boon,  have  we 
not  the  whole  of  Wordsworth  ?     A  complete  edition  of  Burns  has 
lately  been  pubhshed,  with  a  volume  of  his  letters,  and  of  Scott, 
thougli  for  a  long  time  only  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  in  printed 
BraiUe  ;    The  Lay  of  tJie  Last  Minstrel  and  Marmwn  ha\-e  been 
added  to  our  stock.     For  /;/  Memoriam  and  The  Princess  we  are 
thankful,  and  we  hope  before  long  to  be  thankful  lor  the  Idylls  of 
tfte  King.     Of  other  poets,  from  Dryden  to  Swinburne,  there  are 
excellent  selections.     In  prose  there  are  selections  from  the  writings 
of  all  the  great  essayists,  including  the  whole  of  Bacon's  Essays. 
Modern  fiction  is  better  represented  than  that  of  an  earlier  date. 
There  is  nothing  in  print  of  Fielding,  Thackeray,  or  Jane  Austen, 
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and,  in  passing,  let  us  say  that  we  are  sorry  that  the  hst  of  books  to 
be  printed  with  the  money  given  by  the  Carnegie  Trust  does  not 
contain  something  of  Fielding's.  The  reproach  is  to  be  removed 
as  far  as  Jane  Austen  and  Thackeray  are  concerned,  and  it  is 
therefore  all  the  more  regrettable  that  the  greatest  master  of  English 
liction  should  ha\-e  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  Fiction  by  modern 
writers  is  fairly  plentiful,  and  books  by  the  following  are  issued 
by  one  or  other  of  the  Printing  Presses  :  J.  M.  Barrie,  A.  T. 
Ouiller  Couch,  E.  F.  Benson,  S.  R.  Crockett,  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
George  A.  Birmingham,  Gilbert  Parker,  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle, 
Mary  Jolmson,  Max  Pemberton,  Anthony  Hope,  Stanley  Weyman, 
and  Conan  Doyle. 

The  list  of  good  religious  books  in  Braille  print  is,  we  are  bound 
to   admit,   deplorably  scanty.     Much  of  what  is  printed   belongs 
to. the  Devotional  School  ;    there  is  nothing  that  can  be  dignified 
as  Theology.     A  few  books  in  the  classic  languages  are  purchasable, 
but  we  are  apparently  stationary  in  this  respect,  no  additions  to 
the  list  ha\-ing  been  made  for  many  years,  if  we  except  the  volumes 
recently  put  on  the  market,  the  production  of  the  Rev.  T.  Barnard. 
So  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  printed  books  only,  and  if  our 
supply  ended  with  these,  we  should  ha\'e  to  admit  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  the  complaint  of  a  dearth.     Fortunately,  we  have 
in  the  National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind,  London,   and  in 
\-arious  other  Libraries  throughout  the  country,  good,   big,  real, 
substantial  mercies.     No  one  has  a  right  to  talk  about  a  dearth 
who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  National  Lending  Library,  and  the 
astonishing  thing  is  that  quite  a  number  of  our  Schools,  including 
some  of  the  largest,  are  neglectful  of  their  opportunities.     There 
is  no  better  stimulus  for  the  intellectual  activities  of  a  class  of  older 
children  than  the  receiving,  month  by  month,  fresh  supplies  of  books 
from  the  Lending  Library,  and  almost  any  book  that  a  teacher  can 
wish  for  more  advanced  pupils,  particularly  EngHsh  and  History, 
can  in  this  way  be  obtained.     An  examination  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  Lending  Library  shows  that  it  possesses  copies  of  every  printed 
book,  but  its  real  wealth  lies  in  its  manuscript  copies.     In  the  section 
of  religious  and  devotional  books  it  contains  the  complete  Bible 
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(including  the  Apocrypha),  and  tliere  arc  Theological  works  by 
Principal  Cairns,  the  late  Bishop  Creighton,  Dean  Farrar,  Xe\ille 
Figgis,  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Canon  Scott  Holland,  j.  K. 
Illingworth  {Divine  Inir,Huie)ice),  Canon  Liddon,  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
and  Bishop  ^^'estcott.  Space  will  not  permit  more  than  the  merest 
mention  of  a  small  section  of  the  in\aluable  b(K)ks  contained  under 
the  heading  of  Biography,  Essays,  History,  etc.,  but  attention  may 
be  called  to  one  or  two  of  the  most  important.  W.  Bagehot's 
The  English  Constitution  should  be  read  by  all  students  of  history, 
and  his  Literary  Studies  could  be  ad\^antageously  used  by  teachers, 
either  in  their  own  stuches  or  as  reading  matter  for  their  more 
ad\-anced  pupils.  Other  books  that  ought  to  l^e  mentioned  are  : 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  Creighton's  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Gardiner's 
French  Revolution  and  Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  The  Making  of  England,  by  Green,  Morley's  Lives-  of 
Walpole  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  Oman's  History  of  Greece,  and 
Rosebery's  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Napoleon,  the  Last  L^hase.  In  the 
realm  of  biography  the  Library  is  particularly  rich,  and  especially 
so  in  the  li\-es  of  our  great  literar}-  men.  That  excellent  series, 
"  The  English  ^len  of  Letters  Series,"  has  been  largely  drawn  upon, 
and  from  it  ha\'e  been  taken  the  Lives  of  Walter  Pater  and  Rossetti, 
by  Benson  ;  Lives  of  Bacon  aiul  Spenser,  by  Dean  Church  ; 
Browning  atid  Dickens,  by  Chesterton  ;  Richardson,  hy  Austin 
Dobson  ;  Scott,  by  Hutton  ;  George  Eliot,  Pope,  and  Samuel 
Johnson,  by  Leslie  Stephen. 

In  general  literature  there  are  hundreds  of  desirable  books, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  mention  a  tithe  of  them.  As  merely  a 
sample,  however,  and  taken  quite  at  random,  the  following  may  be 
given:  Orthodoxy,  Chesterton;  }hirius,  the  Epicurean.  Pater; 
Essays  in  Criticism,  Arnold;  An  Inland  I'ovage,  Ste\enson  ; 
Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays,  Bernard  Shaw  ;  Adventures  Among 
Books,  Andrew  Lang. 

With  regard  to  hction  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  Library  contains  almost  every  standard  novel  published. 
Here  is  to  be  found  the  best  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Jane 
Austen,  Maria  Edgeworth,  George  Ehot,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Anthony 
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'riollopc,  nuK'li  ol  Chark-s  Kcack'.  an  iiicrcasinj^  iiunibL'i"  ot  .Meredith, 
and  a  little  we  lerxently  hujje  lor  more-  -ot  Hard\'  and  Cissini;. 
All  ol  Stexenson  is  heri',  antl  all  ol  Shorthouse.  Among  present-day 
writers  there  is  a  goodly  selection  from  the  works  ot  xArnold  Bennett, 
Kex  Beach,  j.  M.  Harrie,  Rudyaid  Ki})ling,  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle,  Winston  (  hnrchill,  H.  (..  Wells,  Horace  \achell,  and 
practically  cx'cry  other  writer  ot  note. 

Some  magazines  are  literary,  and  some  are  not.  We  will  not 
discriminate  turther.  To  people  who  talk  aixnit  a  dearth  ot 
reading  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  know  that  there  are  twenty 
magazines  published   in    Braille,   and   two  wcekK'  newspapers. 

Nothing  has  het'U  said  about  tlu'  i)ri\ate  or  semi-prix'ate 
Libraries,  such  as  those  ot  Oxtord,  Norwood,  and  West  Craigmillar. 
These  Libraries  contain  books  which  lia\'e  been  written  specially  tor 
the  use  ol  Students,  and  possess  a  consiilerable  quantity  ot  Latin 
and  dreek  Texts,  and  the  Oxtord  and  W'est  Craigmillar  Libraries, 
in  i)articular,  are  rich  in  books  ot  jjhilosophic  questions,  books  that 
deal  with  the  subject  Irom  Plato  to  Bergson.  Those  who  wish  to 
hax'e  books  Irom  these  Libraries  ha\'e  onl\"  to  join  the  Athliation 
Scheme  and  their  wants  will  be  supplied. 

Do  tllo^(,'  who  talk  ol  a  dearth  make  the  most  ot  the  sui)pl\- 
wx'  ha\e  ?  I  do  not  believe  it.  C)\er  and  oxer  again  1  have  put 
the  (juestion  to  teachers  who  haxc  l)een  comi)laining,  "  Do  you 
subscribe  to  the  London  Lending  Library."  and  more  often  than  not 
the  answer  is  "  No."  Until  they  do,  their  complaint  is  \ain. 
1  have  said  nothing  abt)Ut  the  librar\-  which  every  school  should 
possess  ot  its  own.  It  is  a  comparati\-ely  easy  matter  to  get  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  undertake  Braille  writing,  and  in  most  cases 
the  writers  can  be  taught  to  be  sufticiently  accurate  in  their  use  of 
Braille.  \\'ith  the  aid  of  these  writers  a  \er\'  good  collection  of 
books  can  soon  be  made  to  supplement  the  printed  copies,  which, 
of  course,  every  school  buys,  and  each  school  can  hax'e  the  books 
which  it  needs  for  its  own  particular  wants. 

1  ha\e  written  of  our  mercies  ;  now  let  a  beliexer  in  the  dearth 
take  up  his  parable  and  point  (jut  the  deficiencies. 

W.  M.  S. 
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Uniform  Cppe-a  Repip  lo  IRr.  Dixon. 

By  H.  Randolph  LatiiMER. 

In  response  to  vour  invitation  to  reply  to  Mr.  Dixon's  article 
on  the  type  question  which  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  your 
Magazine,  permit  me  to  say  in  prefacing  my  remarks  that  I  deem 
it  an  honour  to  be  allotted  space  within  the  covers  of  your  excellent 
fournal,  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  have  occasion  to  regret 
extending  me  so  great  a  privilege. 

While  spending  an  evening  with  Mr.  Dixon  in  his  delightful 
home  at  Oxford,  where  I  enjoyed  to  the  full  his  genuine  old  English 
hospitaht>-,  it  was  mv  privilege  to  catch  a  few  glimpses  of  the 
sparkling,  though  mellow,  light  which  illumines  his  conservative 
soul.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  no  great  surprise  to  me  to  note 
with  what  complacency  he  disposes  of  the  whole  type  question, 
after  declaring  "  For  such  a  task  I  have  no  capacity."  His  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is,  in  the  main,  of  an  historical  nature  ;  and 
so  far  as  the  bare  facts  are  concerned  we  are  in  practical  accord  with 
him.  We  do  not,  however,  admit  the  application  of  all  his  parallels  ; 
nor  do  we  feel  the  force  of  all  his  deductions.  His  generosity 
towards  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  is  gratifying 
in  the  extreme,  but  his  grasp  of  the  scope  and  methods  of  that 
Committee  is  disappointingly  inadequate. 

Speaking,  for  example,  of  the  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bhnd  Association  relative  to  Braille  and  New  York  Point,  he  says  : 
"  After  two  years'  investigation  they  unhesitatingly  chose  the 
former."  The  fact  of  their  decision  is  incontestible  ;  but  that  its 
value  is  purely  theoretical,  and  that  the  conclusion  itself  is  without 
just  warrant,   appear  from  the  following  :■ — 

At  the  time  that  the  members  of  the  British  and  F^oreign 
Blind  Association  conducted  the  investigation  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Dixon,  there  were  few,  if  any,  readers  of  New  York  Point,  and 
there  are  no  records  of  any  practical  tests  made  at  this  time  to 
show  the  actual  superiority  of  one  system  over  the  other.  The 
same  condition  prevailed  ten  years  later  when  the  claims  of  American 
Braille  were  similarly  disposed  of.     Furthermore,  1  have  it  from 
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individuals  who  were  members  of  the  recent  committee  wliich 
(h'ew  up  what  is  known  as  British  Braille  Grade  2,  that  almost 
e\'ery  contraction  in  that  system  represents  the  individual  caprice 
ol  some  one  or  mt)re  members  of  the  committee. 

In  the  absence  of  an\'  opportunity  to  make  practical  tests 
comparing  the  different  systems,  as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the 
inxestigation  made  bv  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
1868  and  1878,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  an\'  but  a  theoretical  con- 
clusion, and  such  a  conclusion,  though  sufficient  at  the  time  to 
fully  justif\'  the  action  then  taken,  should  not  be  held  as  valid  against 
the  lindings  of  the  rniform  Type  Committee,  which  hndings  have 
been  determined  through  a  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of 
data  obtained  from  upward  of  1,500  experiments  made  in  all  three 
punctographic  systems,  whose  readers  are  numbered  in  the 
thousands.  The  opportunity  to  make  comparative  tests  in  the 
different  systems,  and  so  to  arri\-e  at  the  principles  underlying 
all  punctographic  reading,  was  the  fundamental  justification  for 
the  creation  of  a  Uniform  Type  Committee.  This  Committee, 
in  its  earhest  form,  came  into  being  in  the  year  1901,  and  has  been 
persistentl}'  hammering  at  the  question  ever  since. 

The  British  Braille  Committee  responsible  for  "  Grade  2  " 
might  have  conducted  its  investigations  along  practical  lines 
similar  to  those  followed  b\-  the  L'niform  Type  Committee,  and  was 
virtually  asked,  before  it  had  completed  its  system,  to  consider  the 
plans  of  the  American  Committee  then  under  way.  The  British 
Committee,  ho\\e\er,  proceeded  to  work  out  its  system  along  the 
theoretical  lines  already  mapped  out  without  considering  the 
scientific    methods   proposed    by    the    Uniform    Type    Committee. 

Mr.  Dixon,  in  his  effort  to  parallel  "  London  Point  "  with  the 
work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  once  more  misses  the  mark  ; 
for  in  the  construction  of  this  highly  theoretical  system  Air.  Knowies 
proceeded  upon  the  bare  principle  of  recurrence,  and  by  so  doing 
introduced  into  the  system  countless  opportunities  for  equivocation, 
by  which  is  meant  confusion  arising  from  the  same  symbol  standing 
on  different  levels,  in  different  positions  for  different  characters. 
The  experiments  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  have  distinctly 
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warned  it  against  tuo  close  an  adherence  to  any  one  principle  to  the 
detriment  of  another.  "  London  Point  "  could  not,  in  the  light 
of  the  data  furnished  l)y  the  experiments  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  compete  successfully  with  any  one  of  the  three  systems 
now  in  vogue  ;  its  weaknesses  are  those  of  the  American  Braille 
multiplied  and  intensified. 

A  wider  acquaintance  with  the  American  type  contro\'ersy 
would  ha\-e  pre\ented  Mr.  Dixon  from  suggesting  the  use  of  smaller 
dots  as  an  offset  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  intro- 
duction of  "  continuous  base."  The  competition  between  American 
Braille  and  New  York  Point  has  resulted  in  so  reducing  the  scale  of 
type  used  in  our  books,  as  seriously  to  impair  both  the  speed  and 
accuracy  of  our  readers.  Any  reduction  in  scale  of  type  which  could 
prove  advantageous  to  British  Braille  would,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  prove  more  advantageous  to  a  system  constructed  on 
the  "  continuous  base." 

Again,  Mr.  Dixon  says,  "  I  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  watch  tlu; 
development  of  events  in  the  United  States  with  interest  and 
without  patronage."  Such  a  policy  of  "  watchful  waiting,"  with 
a  declared  willingness  to  reap  tlie  fruit  of  the  American  endeax'our 
so  soon  as  it  ripens,  is  most  magnanimous,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
directly  antagonise  the  work  of  the  American  Committee;  but  it 
is  not  at  one  with  the  historic  British  initiatixe,  nor  does  it  make 
in  the  direction  of  an  earnest  forward  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
blind. 

In  conclusion,  1  beg  to  emphasise  that  every  system  of  reading 
and  writing  for  the  blind  hitherto  de\'ised,  whether  a  modification 
of  some  older  system  or  an  entirely  new  development,  has  been 
constructed  on  a  pureh-  theoretical  basis.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
any  considerable  number  of  readers  in  more  than  one  system,  upon 
whom  tests  might  be  made,  this  method  of  development  was 
inevitable.  The  Uniform  Type  Committee,  on  the  contrary,  has 
had  within  its  reach  ample  opportunity  to  make  its  tests  upon 
hundreds  of  readers  in  each  of  the  three  systems  now  in  use  ;  and 
it  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  concrete  data  thus  obtained  that  the 
Committee  is  approaching  the  problem  of  a  uniform  type.     The 
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two  angles  at  which  this  approach  is  l:)eing  made,  are  ; — 

(i)  The  Committee  is  constructing  what,  in  the  Hght  of  its 
data,  is  to  be  the  most  legible  and  economic  system  possible  without 
regard  to  the  structure  of  any  system  now  in  use. 

(2)  It  is  also  preparing  what,  in  the  light  of  its  data,  is  to  be 
the  most  legible  and  economic  system,  pre-supposing  the  British 
Braille  alphabet  already  laid  down  as  the  starting  point. 

When  this  is  done  the  Committee,  governed  by  practical 
considerations  as  to  the  probabihtv  of  securing  the  adoption  of  (jne 
or  the  other  of  these  systems,  considering  at  tlie  same  time  their 
relative  legibility  to  each  other  and  to  the  three  systems  now  in 
vogue,  will  gi\-e  its  decision  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  system, 
and  so  recommend  to  the  coming  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  ^^'orkers  for  the  Blind. 

The  Uniform  Type  Committee  earnestly  requests  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  all  far-seeing  friends  of  the  blind  in  its  effort  to 
establish  a  uniform  type,  and  sincerely  hopes  that  its  labours  will 
be  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  those  in  whose  behalf  they  are  directed. 
If  the  cloak  of  Elijah  has  fallen  upon  Elisha,  then  must  Elisha  go 
forth  to  his  allotted  task.  We  trust,  howe\er,  that  Elijah  still  Ii\'es, 
that  the  advocates  of  British  Braille  are  not  dead  to  the  tremendous 
ad\'antages  to  be  reaped  through  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
type  for  the  blind. 


Cl>c  eaiCor's  Bookshelf. 

In  the  Epilogue  to  Fanny's  First  Play  one  of  the  newspaper 
critics  expounds  the  carthnal  principle  of  criticism  as  practised  in 
his  popular  journal.  "  Tell  me,"  he  says,  "  whom  the  plav  is  by, 
and  I  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  If  it  is  bv  a  good 
author,  it  is  a  good  play  ;  if  by  a  bad  author,  it  is  a  bad  play." 
This  dictum  is,  in  some  ways,  a  corollary  to  the  scriptural  maxim 
that  "  unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  and  is  of  widespread 
acceptation.  It  is  the  obverse  of  that  proverb  which  tells  of 
the   direful  consequences  of  giving   a   dog   a   bad  name,   and  its 
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occasional  untrustworthiness  does  not  pre\'ent  hcartv  endorsement 
by  an  indulgent  public. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  is  a  good  author.  When  he  treats  of  country 
roads  or  \Tnerable  piles,  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  death  or  the 
prospects  of  immortalitv,  \ve  listen  in  rapt  and  rex'erential  attention  ; 
but  the  best  of  authors  is  liable  to  lapses.  The  exception  occurs 
which  proves  the  journalist's  rule — to  be  nonsense.  Mr.  Benson's 
lapse  was  The  Schoolmaster.  When  he  brought  out  that  work  in 
igo2,  his  public,  with  more  loyalty  than  discrimination,  bought  it 
up  eagerly,  so  that  in  1914  a  third  and  cheap  edition  saw  the  light. 
A  friend  drew  ovu"  attention  to  this  fine  example  of  the  art  and 
craft  of  bookselling,  and  left  it  on  our  shelf  with  the  remark  that 
as  it  treated  of  education  we  might  care  to  read  it.  Our  friend  was 
right  in  his  conclusion,  though  mistaken  in  his  premise.  The 
book  does  not  treat  of  education  :  it  treats  of  the  English  Tublic 
School  ;  but  as  it  has  much  to  sav  about  masters,  classroom  methods, 
and  schoolboys,  it  has  a  direct  appeal  to  teachers.  Its  technical 
nature  may  make  it  rather  dull  to  outsiders,  but  constitutes  its 
humour  to  "  the  trade."  Mr.  Benson  has  had  no  more  oppor- 
tunities than  the  rest  of  us  of  solving  the  riddle  of  the  uni\'erse, 
and  yet  when  addressed  to  the  height  of  that  great  argument, 
he  writes  with  luminous  suggestiveness.  When  he  writes  of  the 
profession  to  which  he  has  given  the  best  years  of  his  life,  the  result 
is  indescribable  bathos.  "  Tips,"  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  rule-of- 
thumb  teacher,  and  the  butt  of  much  wit  in  high  quarters,  are  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  Mr.  Benson's  educational  theory.  His  remarks 
on  the  training  of  teachers  are  worthy  of  canonisation  in  the  pages 
of  a  Blind  Conference  Report.  He  can  conceive  of  none  but 
"  (irace  of  God  "  teachers.  He  does  not  know  that  it  has  been 
said,  "they  are  beyond  hope."  "  The  fact  is  that  the  boys  who 
have  been  through  a  public  school  themselv^es  have  practically 
been  trained  as  teachers  as  far  as  training  can  be  given."  As  one 
might  expect  from  such  a  beginning,  one  hears  much  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  maintaining  order  in  class.  Mr.  Benson  calls  it  the  prol)lem 
of  Discipline.  The  fact  that  a  class  may  be  noisy  and  the  discipline 
good,  or  that  a  class  may  sit  with  the  rigidity  and  silence  of  tailors' 
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dummies  and  the  discipline  he  l~iad,  arc  refinements  beyond  his 
ken.  Indeed,  the}-  border  on  sophistry,  tor  is  not  the  matter 
obvious  ?  The  class  must  be  quiet  and  immobile  so  that  the 
master  may  have  free  scope  for  talk.  Some  men,  presumably 
with  a  bias  towards  crankiness,  delight  in  questioning ;  but  most 
must  rely  on  talk.  If  the  class  insist  on  leap-frog,  talk  is  impossible 
and  the  master  is  a  failure.  This  is  a  just  judgment,  but  what  of 
the  alternative  ?  Equally  obvious  ;  if  the  class  are  reduced  to 
submissiveness,  the  talk  goes  forward  and  the  master  is  a  success. 
Such  simplicity  is  truly  touching,  for  the  horrid  thought  that  the 
educati\'e  process  may  be  absent  from  both  cases  has  never  crossed 
our  author's  mind.  His  richest  gems  of  unconscious  humour 
occur  in  this  connection,  and  furnish  many  naive  revelations  of 
the  English  public  school,  whose  masters,  it* is  interesting  to  gather 
Jn  passing,  have,  for  the  most  part,  drifted  into  their  profession 
through  lack  of  anything  more  tolerable  turning  up.  Here  are  one 
or  two  examples  taken  almost  at  random. 

"  ...  live  minutes  after  the  lesson  had  begun  the  boy  .  .  . 
was  busily  employed  in  constructing  a  long  rope  of  quill  pens, 
which  he  pushed,  as  a  sweep  pushes  his  jointed  brush,  across  the 
room  to  his  friends  opposite."  "  A  boy,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, was  sent  to  his  tutor  by  the  master  of  his  school  division, 
with  a  complaint  of  serious  insubordination.  Little  by  little 
the  story  came  out,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  put  a  dormouse 
down  the  master's  back,  between  his  neck  and  his  collar,  as  he  sat 
correcting  an  exercise.  '  How  was  I  to  know  he  drew  the  line 
at  a  dormouse  ?  '  said  the  boy,  tearfully,  giving  a  dreadful  glimpse 
of  what  had  been  tolerated." 

"  A  turn  for  ready  repartee  is  a  very  useful  thing,  because  a 
boy  above  all  things  dislikes  being  made  to  feel  a  fool  before  others. 
A  certain  quiet  irony,  as  long  as  it  is  not  cruel,  is  a  very  effective 
weapon,  but  not  to  be  used  except  by  indubitably  good-natured 
men.  Another  very  useful  quality  is  the  power  of  losing  one's 
temper  \\-ith  dignity  ;  almost  all  people,  whether  boys  or  mc;n, 
dislike  being  confronted  with  anger  ;  but  it  must  l)e  kept  in  the 
background." 
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"  One  of  the  liest  disciplinarians  1  ]ia\'e  e\"er  seen  pnt  an  end 
to  what  tended  to  be  a  disagreeable  scene  b\-  saving  t(j  an  ill- 
conditioned  boy  who  had  lost  his  temper,  in  a  voice  of  unruffled 
suavity,  '  Smith,  I  don't  think  we  see  vou  at  vour  best  on  this 
occasion.'  " 

The  Teachers'  Registration  Council  propose  that  alter  1920 
all  members  must  ha\"e  undergone  at  least  one  vear's  training,  and 
this  undoubtedly  sheds  a  ray  of  hopefulness  on  the  future,  but  in 
the  meantime  such  publications  as  this  book  re\-eal  the  all- 
pervadingness  of  the  curse  of  amateurism  in  our  })rofession,  and 
almost  make  one  doul)t  if  the  countr\-  will  e\'er  face  thi'  problem 
of  education  serioush'  and  rationally. 

Picture  Mr.  Benson  in  the  world  of  l.aw.  The  case  is  com- 
plicated, and  counsel  04i  either  side  would  stack  the  table  with 
weight V  x'olumes  of  jurisprudence  and  ancient  instances.  "  Take 
awa\"  these  hide-l)ound  baubles,"  savs  our  new  Protector  of  the 
Realm  of  the  Ob\ious.  "  We'll  toss  for  it,  and  in  a  hundred  cases 
we  shall  lia\'e  a  chance  of  fifty  true  xcrdicts.  What  judge  can 
claim  more?  "  Or  figure  our  author  in  the  world  ol  Mi'dicinc 
Tlie  patient  knows  that  something  serious  is  pla\-ing  ha\oi-  with 
his  inner  man.  "  1  don't  know  anvthing  about  pathologx'  or  such 
theoretical  stuff  as  the  medical  johnnies  learn  at  uniwrsities. 
^'ou  know  there's  a  lot  of  tosh  about  modern  medicine.  But  I 
can  tell  vou  this  :  The  alternati\'es  are  perlecth"  clear  ;  either 
you'll  get  better  or  vou  won't." 

As  evervone  knows,  both  Law  and  .Medicine  are  close  cor- 
porations which  insist  upon  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  and 
skill  in  all  who  would  be  practitioners,  but  besides  that,  the  curious 
fact  is  that  il  Mr.  Benson  had  decided  to  honour  either  of  these 
callings  witli  his  presence  he  would  haw  thrown  himself  into  the 
stuch"  of  law  or  medicine  with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the 
necessitv  of  such  studv.  but  in  l^hication — well,  that  is  quite  a 
different  matter. 
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Rotes. 


The  Committee  oi  the  Association  met  on  Saturday',  March  13th, 
in  the  rooms  ot  the  National  Institute  for  the  Bhnd  (In'  kind 
permission  oi  the  Secretary-(ieneral),  when  there  were  present 
Miss  Garaway  (in  the  chair),  Miss  Brautigam,  Messrs.  Hughes, 
Robinson,  Stone,  ami  Ritchie.  Apologies  for  aJDsence  were 
received  from  Miss  Ellis  and  Mr.   Smith. 

The  Secretary  reported  on  the  Association,  giving  figures  to 
show  that  its  present  condition  was  satisfactory.  It  was  decided 
that  a  full  list  of  members  should  be  published  some  time  during 
the  year  in  The  Teacher. 

Referring  to  The  Teacher,  the  Committee  agreed  that  the 
income  derived  from  advertisements  justified  the  issuing  of  a 
Magazine  largely  in  excess  (in  size  and  consequently  in  cost)  of  that 
originally  contemplated. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  for  1914  was  received.  The  position 
was  most  satisfactory  and  the  outlook  most  encouraging. 

Miss  Brautigam  was  appointed  to  act  as  the  representative 
of  the  A.T.B.  on  the  I'niform    Tvpe  Committee. 

The  time  of  the  ne.xt  annual  meeting  was  h.xed  for  the  autumn, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  tliose  present  that  it  should  be  held  in  the 
North  or  Midlands.  More  definite  arrangements  wwr  left  to  a 
subsequent  meeting. 


In  order  to  aid  the  financial  position  of  the  Association,  one 
or  two  friends  ha\e  suggested  that  donations  and  subscriptions 
should  be  invited,  and  ha\'e  offered  to  set  the  example  by  giving 
annual  half-guinea  subscriptions  themselves.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  we  are  delighted  to  welcome  such  gifts,  and  commend  their 
action  to  the  notice  of  all  who  ha\-e  the  means  to  imitate.  Our 
Association  has  to  meet  several  heavy  items  of  expenditure  in 
the  year,  and  through  the  smallness  of  the  annual  subscription 
can  never  hope  to  l)e  wealthy.  It  is  therefore  most  desirable  that 
as.  in  these  modern  days,  money  is  power,  the  Association  should 
benefit  by  the  generosity  of  its  friends. 
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Last  Februar}/,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cosslett  joined  the  staft  of  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum  from  Bristol,  and  this  month  Mr.  Bannister  goes 
from  Birmingham  to  Linden  Lodge.  Mr.  B.  D.  Lloyd,  now  a 
Corporal  in  the  R.A.^LC,  has  reached  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  As 
far  as  we  know,  he  is  the  first  of  our  members  to  have  left  this 
country  on  war  service.  The  Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy,  of  Bristol,  has 
been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  in 
succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Norwood. 


In  the  course  of  a  letter  from  America,  Lady  Campbell  writes 
as  follows  :  "  This  week  we  have  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Irwin,  who 
is  trying  to  adapt  the  Binet  system  to  testing  the  blind.  He 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  same  sui)ject  was  under  consideration 
in  Great  Britain  ;  he  has  had  a  letter  from  Professor  Drummond. 
While  here  he  had  the  co-operation  and  advice  of  Dr.  Haines,  the 
Psychologist  who  is  employed  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  test  cill  the 
children  in  State  institutions,  such  as  reformatories,  orphan  asylums, 
feeble-minded,  etc.  They  spent  two-and-a-half  days  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  this  city,  where  there  are  300  pupils.  Mr.  Irwin 
went  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsjdvania,  to  start  an  e.xpert  in  trying  his 
scale  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  there.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
'  What  is  a  fork,  chair,  cat,  baby,  mamma,' young  children  always 
reply  in  terms  of  action,  as  'A  fork  is  what  you  eat  with.'  In  Pitts- 
burg, a  little  blind  Ijoy  who  has  only  know  n  what  a  mother  means 
by  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  stepmother,  said  :  '  A  mamma  is  a 
dress  that  walks  round  on  two  legs.'  Fortunately,  the  law  has 
removed  him  wholly  from  the  custody  of  such  a  mother." 
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Correspondence. 

MAPS   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

29  Marney  Road, 
Clapham  Common,  S.W., 

April  i2th,   1915. 
To  the  Editor, 

Dear  Sir,— What  is  the  general  opinion  about  the  maps  which 
are  being  produced  at  present  ?  Personally,  although  I  have  tried 
to  study  them,  I  have  been  unable  to  master  them,  and  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  the  maps  of  the  future  in  the  same  form  as  the 
war  maps  and  the  one  of  London.  I  should  like  to  see  our  maps 
made  of  zinc,  or  some  other  washable  material,  with  the  physical 
features  well  marked,  so  that  the  student  might  understand  at 
a  glance  the  possible  nature  of  tlie  rivers,  the  configuration  and 
build  of  the  country.  Our  old  maps  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  country 
in  its  true  form,  but  those  which  have  recently  been  produced 
give  simply  the  outline,  and  do  not  raise  up  any  mental  picture  as 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  nature  of  the  people.  If  those 
maps  were  only  made  of  a  more  durable  material  than  paper,  we 
should  be  less  dissatisfied,  but  the  impression  of  England  which 
is  gained  from  the  map  where  the  Braille  names  are  written  on 
the  back  is  far  from  perfect.  The  holes  become  larger  than  they 
should  be  when  the  map  is  old,  and  it  is  not  an  eas\^  process  to  read 
the  names  on  the  back,  or  to  fix  the  geographical  position  of  one  town 
to  another  on  the  front.  If  our  old  methods  are  good,  let  us  cling 
to  them  and  improve  them  rather  than  find  out  new  plans  which 
do  not  meet  so  adequately  with  our  requirements.  A  wooden 
model  of  a  country,  which  could  b(>  separated  into  its  pro\inces 
or  counties,  would  form  a  useful  and  instructive  toy,  which  would 
greatly  increase  the  geographical  knowledge  of  any  intelligent  child 
in  whose  hands  it  is  placed.  The  fitting  together  of  these  sections 
would  also  afford  good  linger  training  to  the  helpless,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  development  would  ensue.— Yours  faithfull}^ 

F.  Brautigam. 


Extract  from    Constitution    of  The    A.T.B. 


That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  blind, 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Blind, 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8,  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s,  6d.,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each    year. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 

WEST     CRAIGMILLAR,     EDINBURGH. 


To  Teachers  in   Schools  for  the  Blind. 

You  asked  for  new  Reading  Books  in  Braille. 
Here  they  are  : 

"The    Oxford    Reading    Books" 

(Printed  in  Braille,  with  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stougbton, 
and  the  Oxford  University  Press). 

Book     I.       2   vols.       2/6  per  vol.  \ 

,,        11.       2       ,,  2/6         ,,  Now   Ready. 

„      III.       3       ,.  2/6         „        ) 

Ready   in   March:    Books    IV.,    V.,    VI. 


Books   which   every    School    should    possess : 

"The  Lay  of   the  Last  Minstrel"  (1  vol.),  2/6. 
"  Marmion  "    (2  vols.),   2/6   per   vol. 

"The   Poems   and    Letters   of    Robert    Burns" 

(7  vols.),    3h    per   vol. 


A  new  Price  List  has  just  been  published,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 

on  application. 


!  BRAILLE  paper! 

(Double=Qlazed,  White  Cartridge,  and   Manilla). 

♦'  >♦'■  >*'  '*■  ■•*'  >**'  '»'  '•'  '*'  '» 


USED    AND    RECOMMENDED    BY   LARGE    INSTITUTIONS. 


SAMPLES     AND     PRICES     ON     APPLICATION. 


RAMSBOTTOM,  LYONS  S  Co.  Ltd.. 

NICHOLAS  CROFT,   HIGH  ST.,  MANCHESTER ; 

AND    ALSO    AT 

5  BRADFORD  AVENUE,  REDCROSS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


HThe     Teacher     of     the     Blind 

is  published  every  second  month 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT  PORTLAND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


The    Institute     sii[:»plies    all     kinds   of     Books    and 
Apparatus  for  Schools  and  Libraries  for  the  Blind. 

Catalogues  Free  on  Application. 


The  School  Magazine  ''^  ^^'^'i^^  type  should  be 
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eaitorial. 

SixcE  liostilities  hes^an  there  has  lieen  a  wilHiii^ness  on  all 
sides  to  call  a  truce  on  matters  of  common  controversy,  but  now 
that  the  war  is  settling  down  to  a  grim  struggle  of  exhaustion 
doubts  are  beginning  to  be  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy,  and  the  question  is  being  asked  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  approximate  slightly  towards  the  absurd,  thougli  well- 
intentioned  "  Business  as  usual,"  which  marked  the  autumn 
months  of  last  year.  Had  there  been  no  war,  the  A.T.B.  might 
have  been  expected  to  spend  some  part  of  this,  its  third  year  of 
existence,  upon  the  consideration  of  salaries,  conditions  of  service, 
the  duties  of  residential  teachers  in  out-of-school  hours,  and  so 
forth.  This  would  be  to  promote  that  "  united  action  among 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their  professional  welfare," 
of  which  the  constitution  of  the  Association  speaks.  In  spite  of 
extraordinar\'  circumstances  we  venture  to  think  that  some  dis- 
cussion of  thesf  topics  at  our  Annual  Meeting  in  September  will 
not  be  altogether  inopportune.  For  one  thing,  school  authorities 
are  now  in  receipt  of  a  greatl\-  augmented  Go\'ernment  (irant.  This 
Grant  was  conceded  before  the  war.  One  of  the  arguments  pressed 
upon  the  Government  for  its  concession  was  the  increased  cost  of 
teachers.  This  being  so,  it  would  be  foolish  for  the  Association 
to  wait  till  the  return  of  peace  before  making  known  its  mind  upon 
these  matters.  Now  is  the  time  for  it  to  put  forward  the  claims  of 
its  members  in  badly  paid  areas  for  a  share  in  that  increased  revenue. 
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Another  point  requiring  attention  is  the  erratic  fluctuations  of 
salaries  from  one  district  to  another.  Some  schools  have  moved 
with  the  times  ;  some  still  offer  salaries  wliich  would  not  tempt  a 
domestic  servant.  It  is  sometimes  urged  in  extenuation,  that  the 
School  funds  will  not  permit  of  adequate  remuneration.  Such  a 
plea  must  always  leave  the  teacher  cold.  He  expects  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  work  that  he  does  at  the  standard  rate  of  his 
profession,  and  not  according  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
charity  of  the  neighbourhood  is  tapped.  Is  it  possible  to  formulate 
a  standard  rate  ?  The  one  most  often  heard,  and  this  we  leave 
with  our  readers  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  is  :  That  Teachers  in 
Snecial  Schools  should  be  paid  on  the  scale  in  operation  under  the 
Local  Education  Authority  with  ;^io  extra,  and  that  board  and 
lodging  should  stand  in  payment  of  out-of-school  duty. 


SImrlicHp   in    tcacbitid   tbe  7oundalion   or   Braille. 

By  Kate  M.  Ellis 
[Leeds  School  for  the  Blind). 

This  little  article  is  written  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
helpful  to  Teachers  entering  into  the  world  of  blind  children. 
It  is  not  written  in  any  eulogistic  spirit,  but  with  a  desire  to  assist 
Teachers  to  place  before  young  blind  children  the  foundation  of 
Braille  in  a  simple  way. 

It  may  be  "  everybody's  "  way,  but  sometimes  we  hnd  that  in 
studying  a  simple  way  over  again  we  gain  a  new  point,  and  it  is 
worth  the  effort. 

The  method  suggested  is  that  the  teaching  of  reading  is 
adopted  at  the  ^^ery  first,  and  taught  as  "  the  only  one  "  for  at 
least  the  first  period  of  an  average  child's  school  life. 

The  ordinary  kindergarten  alphabet  box  is  the  apparatus 
required,  and  the  children  are  taught  to  place  the  nails  in  the  holes 
the  "  reading  "  way  ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  right  and  left  top, 
middle,  and  bottom  holes,  as  the  position  requires.  Taught  thus, 
the  children  have  always  "  the  shape  "  under  their  fingers,  and 
afterwards  there  is  no  topsy-turvy  movement  of  either  "  brains  " 
or  "letters."    The  term  "Dots  i,  3,  5,"  etc.,  is  never  mentioned 
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in  the  "  Beginning  Stage."  These  are  introducer]  in  tlu^  "  Writing  " 
one,  and  are  entirely  new  to  "  Tlie  New  Stage." 

After  mastering  the  kindergarten  alphabet  box,  the  children 
arc  then  introduced  to  cardboard  dots,  and  e\'entually  to  letters 
and  words  on  paper.  The  latter  are  written  In'  the  Teacher,  and 
words  of  two  letters  are  the  introduction  to  the  "  Word  Stage." 
When  so  much  has  l:)een  achieved  then  use  a  Primer. 

Just  here  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  process  is  a  slow  one, 
and  the  more  competent  a  Teacher  is,  the  slower  it  becomes  ;  but 
the  foundation  of  good  Braille  is  being  laid,  so  a  new  motto  :  "  Do 
not  hurry  over  preliminaries." 

Please  pardon  one  personal  remark.  Ha\dn^  tried  this  method 
for  some  years,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  reading  has  been 
achieved  in  less  time  and  materialh'  impr()\-ed. 

When  the  children  can  read  fairly  well  from  the  Primer.  th*»r. 
it  is  time  to  introduce  writing.  Now  two  important  factors  must 
have  special  attention  if  good  results  as  to  "  Dots  "  are  attained, 
and  they  are  : — - 

(i)  Handling  of  dotter. 

(2)   Use  of  Left-hand  Fingers. 

Now  the  first  is  all-important,  and  should  bc^  mastered  once  and 
for  all  by  drill.     This  drill  includes  : — ■ 

(a)  Grasp  of  dotter. 

{h)  Position  of  wrist. 

id)  Finding  the  si.\  positions  in  groove. 

[d)  ^Manner  of  proceeding  from  one  groove  to  another. 

The  first  two  of  these  must  be  mastered  before  the  left-hand 
fingers  are  introduced  for  "  c  " — ^then  the  two  hands  work  together. 
This  must  all  be  practised  without  one  dot  being  made.  Now 
teach  pressure  of  dotter — -short  and  sharp  movement — -and  numerical 
position  of  dots  i,  3,  5  and  2,  4,  6. 

After  this  has  been  accomplished,  then  teach  the  hrst  five 
letters  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e)  from  line  i.  This  is  suggested  because  the 
foundation  of  these  is  dot  i.  Work  with  these  until  little  words 
have  been  written.  Then  teach  the  ne.xt  three  (f,  g,  h).  The 
foundation  of  these  is  dots  i  and  3,  therefore  teach  i,  3  always  ; 
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e.g.,  letter  "  f,"  dots  i,  3,  2  ;  letter  "  g,"  dots  i,  3,  2,  4  ;  letter  "  h," 
dots  I,  3,  4.     Build  up  words  and  sentences  with  these  eight  letters. 

Now  teach  letters  "  i  "  and  "  j  "  as  oddities,  because  the 
foundation  proper,  dot  i,  is  changed  to  dot  3.  Make  very  clear 
that  these  are  the  only  ones  with  this  dot  as  tlie  base,  and  teach 
letter  "  i  "  dots  3,  2.  Letter  "  j,"  dots  3,  2,  4.  Keep  in  mind  that 
line  I  is  "  The  Foundation  "  and  spend  time  on  it. 

There  is  little  else  to  dwell  upon,  ]:)ecause  every  Teacher  of 
Braille  will  see  that  now  the  building-up  process  is  a  matter  of 
time.  There  is  just  one  point  I  should  like  to  press  home,  it  is  ; 
Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  jump  from  line  i  to  line  2,  or  from  line  i 
to  line  3  ;  go  slowly  ;  and  when  the  alphabet  has  been  completed 
keep  the  children  to  uncontracted  Braille  rather  longer  than  you 
prefer,  as  "  practice  makes  perfect." 

May  I  ask  the  readers  of  The  Teacher  to  make  this  article  a 
subject  for  discussion,  either  through  the  Magazine  or  by  post. 
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Cbc  edilor's  BooksDcir. 

The  C.S.I.R. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  received  a  circular  and  sex'eral 
pamphlets  from  the  Council  for  the  Study  of  International  Relations, 
and  these  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  us  as  teachers 
to  justify  some  comment  in  this  place.  The  Council,  it  would 
appear,  is  just  getting  under  weigh.  It  has  set  itself  the  enormously 
difficult  task  of  pre\'ailing  upon  the  people  of  this  country  to 
educate  themsel\-es  with  regard  to  the  problems  that  arise  out  of 
the  present  war.  The  object  of  the  movement  is,  through  study, 
to  reach  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  an  educated  democracy  which  can 
understand  and  influence  the  world-wide  policies  which  are  issued 
in  its  name.  This  is  an  adventure  requiring  buoyant  hardihood 
and  invincible  hope,  for  to  induce  the  British  nation  to  study  is 
about  as  difficult  as  to  persuade  the  leopard  to  change  his  spots. 
Yet  the  men  at  the  head  of  this  movement  are  neither  fanatics 
nor  cranks.  Tlie  President  is  Lord  Bryce,  a  name  which  stands  for 
sanit\'  and  public  service.  The  Advisor\-  Council  includes  the 
President  of  the  Hoartl  of  Education,  politicians,  Anglican  Bishops 
and  Free  Church  Divines,  leaders  of  Universitv  thought,  and  the 
Headmasters  of  Eton,  Mill  Hill,  and  Manchester  Grammar  Schools. 
A  Council  thus  ccjn^tituted  cannot  be  accused  of  adhering  exclusiveh" 
to  one  sect,  one  part}',  or  one  economic  creetl.  It  ma\-  be  guessed 
that  many  of  its  workers  have  alreach'  determined  opinions  as  to 
the  exploits  of  European  diplomacy  in  the  past  and  of  the  value  of 
current  political  doctrine,  but  bv  ad\'ocating  stuth"  the  Council 
commits  itself  to  an  open  mind.  Should  a  student  by  assiduous 
eft'ort  reach  the  standpoint  of  Kipling  or  Blatchford  or  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  (if  he  have  such  a  thing)  it  would  not  necessarily  disappoint 
the  C.S.I.R.  It  would  merely  show  that  the  age  of  miracles  had  not 
5^et  passed. 

A  scheme  of  this  nature  does  not  take  the  imagination  by 
storm.  It  is  ratlier  calculated  to  raise  douf)ts  and  questionings. 
"  Of  what  use  can  study  bf  in  the  shaping  of  so  great  affairs?  " 
one  is  tempted  to  ask,  and  querulousness  shades  off  into  resentment. 
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"  We  believe  in  representative  (jO\-ernnient  and  so  \vc  are  content 
to  leave  the  thorny  problem  of  tlie  settlement  ot  Europe  to  our 
statesmen."  It  is  easy  to  i-rr  on  tlie  sid(^  of  lielittling  our  corporate 
importance.  Uneducated  jniblic  opinion  has  been  s>ra\'ely  (^'ident 
of  late.  Through  noise  it  succeeds  in  exerting;-  an  inHuence  in 
inverse  ratio  to  its  deserts.  Tliose  who  h;i\-c  doul)t>  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  go\'ernment  by  lieadlines  will  welcome  the  ad\ent  oi  tin; 
C.S.I. K.  They  will  co-operate  witli  it  in  its  endeaN'our  to  spread 
the  habit  ol  stud\-  and  the  possession  of  opinions  based  upon 
knowledge  of  economic  principles  and  historic  facts.  The  desire 
tor  a  clear  mind  does  not  preclude  the  strenuous  prosecution  of  tlie 
war.  If  it  does,  the  justice  of  our  cause  would  seem  to  be  in 
jeopardy.  Belief  in  representative  government  must  not  be  use<l 
as  an  excuse  for  shuffling  out  of  individual  responsibility.  "  Tlicirs 
not  to  reason  why  "  may  sound  heroic  in  poetr\-  ;  it  is  flat  imbt'cilii\- 
in  prose.  A  cabinet  dictatorship  is  after  all  a  democratic  creaticjn 
and  is  cill  the  stronger  and  the  better  for  having  a  reasoning  people 
at  its  back. 

Stud\'  is  needed  and  needed  liadlw  It  is  the  plain  duty  ol  ah 
teachers  to  help  in  the  work.  That  dut\-  is  threefold  :  hrst,  as 
students,  to  see  that  their  own  ideas  are  clear  and  atlequate  ;  second, 
as  teachers,  to  lead  the  senior  classes  of  their  schools  by  means  of 
discussion,  reading,  and  instruction,  to  healtlu'  notions  on  w(jrld 
politics  ;  and.  third,  as  citizens,  to  act  through  theii-  fellows  on 
the  community  at  large.  "  Time  enough  for  study,"  h  is  said  ; 
"  get  the  fighting  done  first."  To  wait  for  that  day  is  to  wait  till 
it  is  too  late.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  our  conceptions  clear  as  to 
what  we  want  when  the  guns  are  silent.  Now  is  the  time  to  weigh 
the  mistakes  of  tlie  past  and  to  })lan  how  to  a\'oid  them  in  the 
future.  Among  the  \"aried  problem>  that  conlronl  us,  one  looms 
gigantic,  dwarfing  all  else  into  insignificance.  "  How  can  this  war 
be  made  the  last  war  ^  '  Is  it  possible  to  attain  a  sane  and  perma- 
ment  settlement  so  that  this  horror  shall  ne\-er  again  darken 
Europe?  "  It  that  be  beyoml  tlu'  wit  ol  man  to  realise,  then  the 
sooner  our  sham  civilisation  is  packed  on  i)oard  its  ])et  Dreadnoughts 
and  sunk  in  mid  ocean  the  sooner  will  the  world  be  rid  of  a  noxious 
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disease.  For  ourseh'es  we  do  not  belie\'e  an  end  of  European  war 
impossible.  We  believe  that  end  can  be  achieved,  and  that  now  is 
the  time  to  rid  our  minds  of  ancient  shibboleths  and  prepare  to  work 
for  its  consummation.  It  is  a  moment  heavy  with  fate,  a  moment 
of  supreme  opportunity  and  supreme  responsibility  for  the  demo- 
cracies of  the  world.  In  that  work  we  who  stay  at  home  must  take 
our  share.  We  think  of  our  best  and  bravest  who  have  gone  to  their 
deaths  in  France  and  Flanders  and  (iallipoli,  and  as  we  ponder 
their  fate  and  our  own,  what  they  have  done  and  what  we  may  yet 
do,  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  come  ringing  back  to  us  across 
the  years.  "It  is  for  us  the  Hving  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  ha\'e  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honoured  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain."  If  the  settlement  of  this  struggle  is  to  be  a  fifty 
years'  uneasy  truce  and  then  another  conflagration,  our  dead  shall 
indeed  have  died  in  vain.  To  a^'oid  such  a  fate  is  a  great  cause. 
No  greater  ever  called  for  men's  consecration.  We  must  study  how 
this  continent  can  have. a  new  birth  of  freedom,  an  ineffaceable 
vindication  of  ecpiitN"  and  public  honour  and  a  stable  peace. 


notes. 

The  Committee  met  on  Saturday,  May  12th,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London  (by  kind  permission 
of  the  Secretary-General).  The  chief  business  was  the  fixing 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 


Through  the  kind  invitation  of  Miss  Ellis,  the  Association 
will  hold  its  third  Annual  Meeting  at  Leeds  on  Saturday,  September 
25th.  Members  are  earnestly  recpiested  to  keep  this  date  open 
and  to  make  e\ery  eftort  to  attend.  Particulars  of  programme 
and  other  arrangements  will  be  notified  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Teacher. 
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The  time  has  again  coiiu'  round  lor  tlu'  election  ol  Vice-Chairnian 
and  Committee.  According  to  our  Constitution  this  must  l^e  done 
iiy  post  some  time  before  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  results 
will  l)e  announced.  We,  theretori',  in\iti'  members  to  send  in 
nominations  tor  these  offices  so  that  the  ballot  i)a])ers  may  be 
prepareil.  We  print  on  another  page  a  full  list  of  present  members, 
cUl  of  whom  art'  eligible  for  seats  on  the  Committee,  and  all  of  whom, 
except  the  retiring  Chairman,  are  eligible  for  the  post  of  Vice- 
Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  expediency  it  will  be  l)etter  for  membi-rs 
not  to  nominate  men  who  are  on  military  service,  as  they  cannot 
hope  to  take  nmch  part  in  anything  so  peaceful  as  the  A.T.B.  duruig 
the  coming  year.  Nominations  should  be  in  the  hands  ot  the  Hon. 
Secretar\-  not  later  than  M(^ndav,  .5tli  uist. 


At  the  recent  Examination  of  the  Incorporated  Society  ol 
Musicians,  seven  chih'ren  were  presented  from  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  West  Craigmillar,  PIdinburgh.  Of  these  one  was  presented 
in  Crrade  5,  two  in  drade  4,  one  in  drade  ^  and  three  m  (ira('e  2. 
All  the  candidates  passed,  four  with  distinction  and  three  wiili 
honours.     All  the  candidates  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 


We  are  glad  to  l)e  abU'  to  publish  a  complete  li>t  of  those  who 
ha\e  joined  the  Forces  from  the  staff  (past  and  present)  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham. 

Former  Assistant  Masters:  Messrs.  Collins  (who  went  down 
on  the  H.M.S.  Hawke),  Davies,  Deiming,  Hewitt,  and  Lloyd. 

On  the  present  staff  :  .Messrs.  Landers  and  Turner  (School)  ; 
Messrs.  Edkins  and  A.  Thurman  (Office). 

Mr.  Robinson  has  decided  to  enlist  in  the  R.A.M.C.,  and  hopes 
to  be  able  to  join  alxnit  the  end  of  jnly. 

Mr.  C.  \.  Jones,  formerl>-  on  the  stai^'  of  Henshaw's  Blind 
School,  has  also  enlisted. 
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Correspondence. 

To  Ihc  Editor,  "  The  Tcuchcr  oj  llic  Blinds 
Sir, — I  sliould  be  elad  if  I  maw  to  follow  the  lead  tiiven  In- 
.Air.  Dixon  in  the  March  numl)er  of  Tlie  Teaclicy  of  /he  Blind,  and 
without  hazarding  an  opinion  on  tlu^  main  issue,  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  attitude  which  we  in  this  country  are  adopting  towards 
the  attempt  now  being  made  in  America  to  estabhsh  a  uniform 
type  for  the  use  of  the  filind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  some  danger  of  approaching 
this  enterprise  from  the  competitive  standpoint.  It  has  been 
described  as  "the  battle  of  types" — as  a  "struggle,"  in  which 
we  are  bound  "  to  do  the  l)est  for  ourselves,"  and  as  a  result  of 
which  "  the  best  typi'  nuist  win."  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  allow 
this  spirit  to  rule  us,  it  may  hapjien  that  the  cheapest  type  will 
win  :  the  type  which  appears  at  the  moment  to  cost  us  least  in 
personal  sacrifice. 

After  a  long  course  of  patient  in\'estigation,  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  has  laid'  before  us  valuable  evidence,  based  on 
experiment,  as  to  the  comparative  eflicienc\'  of  the  embossed 
types  now  in  use.  Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  the  Americans 
have  asked  us  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  task  of  working  out 
the  type  problem  l)y  scientihc  methods,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
we  should  respond  to  this  invitation  b\-  consenting  to  "  watch 
with  interest  and  without  patronage,"  and  to  a\'ail  ourselves  later 
of  their  achicA-ement,  if  it  should  suit  us  to  do  so.  To  refrain 
from  patronage  is  noble  if  the  temptation  to  patronise  be  strong  ; 
but  is  not  this  a  somewhat  grudging  and  chilly  concession  to  ofiev 
in  place  of  the  cordial  and  disinterested  help  which  we  might 
render  to  work  which  concerns  us  so  nearly  ?  And  in  order  that 
this  help  may  be  given,  it  is  necessary,  I  think,  that  every  blind 
person  capable  of  a  thoughtful  opinion  on  the  type  question  should 
make  that  opinion  known  when  opportunit\"  serves.  I  understand 
that  the  tests  have  been  taken  chiefly  among  expert  readers  of 
embossed  types  ;  but  the  a^'erage  reader  is  quite  as  important  a 
factor,   and  represents  a  far  larger  class.     About  him,   however, 
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it  is  much  morr  difficult  to  olitaiu  iuformation,  unless  he  will 
come  torward  and  spcuk  for  himselt.  Those  who  teach  have  a 
double  chance'  and  a  ilouhle  responsibility,  for  they  can  make 
known  both  their  own  difficulties  and  those  of  the  children  whom 
they  teach.  The  British  blind  ha\e  in  the  past  complained,  with 
some  justice,  tliat  the\'  were  not  sufficiently  consulted,  and  that 
they  had  few  opportunities  of  making  themselves  heard  ;  but  so 
long  as  this  magazine  is  under  its  present  management  the  latter 
reproach  is  removed,  and  we  have  no  excuse  if  we  allow  either 
indifference  or  shyness  to  keep  us  silent  when  it  would  be  wise  for 
us  to  speak. 

I  speak  here  for  myself  as  one  of  the  English  blind  of  average 
attainments  and  capacity.  1  ha\'e  learned  during  the  last  few 
years  Original  Braille,  Revised  Braille,  and  Braille  Shorthand,  and 
I  have  found  these  systems  difficult  and  arbitrary  ;  l)ut  1  would 
gladly  master  a  new  system  annually  for  the  next  ten  years — at  the 
risk,  it  must  be  owned,  of  some  mental  confusion — if  such  a  course 
of  study  promised  to  bring  us,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  one  step 
nearer  the  final  solution  of  this  vexed  and  important  problem. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  America,  having  once  put  her  hand 
to  the  plough,  is  not  likelv  either  to  look  back  or  to  pause  until  she 
has  evolved  some  simple  and  rational  system,  which  will  commend 
itself  to  every  intelligent  and  progressive  blind  reader.  It  would 
be  still  more  encouraging  to  know  that  Britain  is  ready,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  take  her  full,  generous,  and  active  share  in  this  work. 
— Yours  trulv,  K.  C 


unifor:\i    type. 

To  the  Editor.  "  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind." 
Dear  Sir, — My  personal  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  is  but  slight,  being  limited  to  two 
occasions — the  first,  when  I  was  one  of  the  Oxford  readers  for  Mrs. 
Fowler  and  Miss  Howard  ;  and  the  seconrl,  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
(and  it  was  a  \-er\-  genuine  pleasure)  of  entertaining  ^Ir.  and  Mrs. 
Latimer  at  this  house  one  afternoon  last  June, — -but  I  am  glad  to 
take  the  opportunity  which  your  udmiral)le  magazine  affords  of 
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making  a  small  contribution  to  the  interesting  correspondence 
upon  L'niform  T\-pe.  Assuming  tlie  adoption  bv  America  of  the 
British  Braille  alpliabet  (for  no  other  basis  of  negotiations  would 
be  entertained  by  this  country),  I  should  like,  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  contraction  scheme  on  this  basis,  to  ask  Mr.  Latimer 
two  questions  : — • 

(i)  Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  U.T.C.  :  "  Par.  G, 
Vertical  versus  Horizontal  E.xtension.  Taking  first  the  twelve 
characters  possible  to  all  systems  (within  a  space  two  dots  square), 
the  increase  in  time  and  errors  through  the  introduction  of  third- 
base  characters  (New  York  Point)  was  greater  than  the  increase 
of  time  and  errors  through  the  introduction  of  three-level  characters 
(Braille)."  Is  it  not  evident  from  this  that  the  principle  of 
continuous  base  has  its  disadvantages,  and  is  not  the  increased  flu- 
ency in  Braille  reading  the  result  of  the  position  of  the  finger  on  the 
page  ?  In  the  case  of  a  row  of  figures,  the  eye  demands  a  break. 
or  breaks,  when  more  than  three  figures  are  employed.  Is  it  not 
therefore  possible  tliat  it  may  be  a  definite  gain  to  the  finger  to 
have  a  break  after  two  dots,  as  in  Braille  ?  Certainly  in  a  row  of 
five  or  six  dots,  written  by  an  equidistant  frame,  the  finger  would 
not  recognise  the  number  at  a  first  glance.  However  quickly  it 
might  be  done,  it  would  be  necessarv  to  count  ;  but  if  these  five 
or  six  dots  were  written  bv  a  Braille  frame,  the  number  would  be 
recognised  immediately  without  effort.  From  this  it  would  appear 
likely  that  a  Braille  two-cell  contraction,  though  it  would  take  a 
little  more  space,  would  be  more  readily  grasped  by  the  finger  than 
a  continuous  base  sign  of  three  dut>  wide,  to  say  nothing  of  four 
or  more  dots.  This  point  may  appear  small,  but  I  cannot  consider 
it  a  negligible  quantity. 

(2)  The  second  question  is  this  :  In  drawing  up  a  contraction 
scheme  on  the  basis  of  word  recurrence,  what  would  be  the  means 
adopted  for  the  selection  ?  I  believe  tliat  Mr.  Latimer  gave  me 
some  information  on  this  matter  last  summer,  but  only  one  detail 
has  stayed  in  my  memory — the  word  "  Quite."  Mr.  Latimer 
quoted  this  as  an  example  of  a  word  the  frequency  of  which  did 
not  justify  its  monopolv  of  "  O  "  in  the  contraction  scheme  ;    and 
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wlien  I  protrslcd  that  "  Quite  "  ctTtainl>-  was  used  very  often  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  the  reply  was  that  its  use  was  merely  collo- 
quial. I  have  to  admit  remaining  unconvinced  with  regard  to  this 
particular  word,  and  though,  from  a  systematic  standpoint,  the 
defects  in  (n-atle  2  are  olnious,  the  fact  must  also  be  recognised 
that  a  classification  Iniscd  upon  dictionary  research  does  not 
necessarily  produce  the  best  results. 

Should  the  principle  of  continuous  base  prove  more  theoretically 
attracti\-e  than  practicalh"  useful- -though  personally  I  have  found 
no  dihicult\-  in  reading  ecjuidistant  "  three-dot  wide  "  characters,— 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  abandonment  would  considerably 
impro\-e  the  prospects  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactor\-  solution  of  the 
type  problem,  for  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  this  country  there  is 
very  little  desire  for  change,  except  it  Ix-  in  the  direction  of  carrying 
over  a  few  contractions  from  (irade  3  to  (xrade  2. 

The  National  Institute's  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  selection  of  Miss  Russell  as  its  representati\^e  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  ;  but  should  Miss  Russell's  report  lead  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  American  proposals,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  numl)er  of  blind  members  \\il]  be  increased,  for  however 
well  the  Committee  may  represent  the  l)lind,  it  certainly  does  not 
adequately  represent  the  filind  reader,  and  obviously  in  this  type 
question  the  blind  reader  must  be  the  judge. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  add  my  cordial  thanks  to  the 
American  l^.T.C.  for  their  conscientious  and  untiring  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  solution  of  this  difticult  problem. 

H.  C.  Warrilow. 


Extract  from    Constitution    of  The    A.T.B, 


That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  blind, 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Blind, 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s,  6d,,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of   each   year. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 

WEST     CRAIGMILLAR,     EDINBURGH. 


To  Teachers   in    Schools  for   the   Blind. 

You  asked  for  new  Reading  IJooks  in  Braille. 
Here  they  are  : 

"The    Oxford    Reading    Books" 

(Printed  in  Braille,  with  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
and  tbe  Oxford  University  Press). 

Book      I.       2    vols.       2/6  per  vol.  i 

II.       2       ,,  2/6         ,,  Now   Ready. 

„      111.       3       ,,  2/6         ,,        ) 

Ready    in    March:    Books    IV.,    V.,    VI. 


Books   which    every    School    should    possess : 

*'The   Lay  of    the   Last  Minstrel"  (1  vol.),  2/6. 
"  Marmion  "    (2  vols.),    2/6   per   vol. 

"The    Poems    and    Letters   of    Robert    Burns*' 

(7  vols.),    3/=    per   vol. 


A  new  Price  List  has  just  been  published,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 

on   application. 


I  BRAILLE  paper! 

(Double-Qlazed,  White  Cartridge,  and   Manilla).  I 


»t  ft  >»>  j»<  <»»f  >•»«  >»<  >»c  >«c:  »♦ 

USED    AND    RECOMMENDED    BY   LARGE    INSTITUTIONS. 


SAMPLES     AND     PRICES     ON     APPLICATION. 


RAMSBOTTOM,  LYONS  U  Co.  Ltd.. 

NICHOLAS  CROFT,    HIGH  ST.,  MANCHESTER ; 

AND    ALSO    AT 

5  BRADFORD  AYENUE,  REDCROSS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
THE    HARRISON   PATENT   KNITTING  MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings,  &c  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  constructed  for  Sightless  manipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced   find  quick  and   leady   sale. 


SpECtAi.    Terms. 
KNITTER    WORKS,   133   Upper   Brook   Street,  Manchester. 
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is  published  every  second  montti 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT  PORTLAND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


The    Institute     supplies    all     kinds    of     Books    and 

Apparatus  for  Schools  and  Libraries  for  the  Blind. 

Catalogues   Free  on  Application. 


The  School  Magazine  ^"  ^^"^?'^'^  ^yp^  ^^^^^'^^  ^^ 

■    used    in    every    School   for 

the  Blind.  It  is  designed  to  supply  interesting  and 
instructive  reading  matter  for  class  use,  and  is 
eagerly  looked  for  by  the  pupils.  Price  yd.  per  copy, 
or  6d.  per  copy  if  six  or  more  copies  be  taken. 
Specimen  Free. 


HENSHAW'S    BLIND    ASYLUM    SCHOOL. 

WANTED,  Resident  Infant  Mistress  immediately,  Salary  for 
Uncertificated  Teacher,  £60  ;  certificated,  or  with  C.  T,  B, 
Diploma,  £70  ;  with  both,  £80  ;  rising  by  annual  incre- 
ments of  £10  to  £120,  with  Board,  etc,  Apply  with  copies  of 
three  recent  testimonials,  to  the  Superintendent,  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 
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CDe  Report  or  m  llnirorni  Cppe  Conttnittee. 

The  recent  Convention  held  at  Berkeley,  California,  had  in 
it  all  the  elements  of  a  big  success.  It  was  not  unwieldy  in  numbers 
as  are  some  conferences.  It  was  composed  of  experts  :  those 
who  could  speak  with  knowledge,  and,  quite  as  important,  those 
who  could  listen  with  understanding.  It  marked  the  union  for 
Convention  purposes  of  the  two  important  organisations,  "  The 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind "  and  "  The 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,"  and,  above  all, 
it  had  a  programme  of  vital  questions  for  consideration  and  a 
Report  to  receive — 'the  fifth  and  final  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  a  Report  which  is  bound  to  be  of  the  greatest  historic 
importance.  This  Report  was  presented  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  by  which  body  the  Committee 
was  instituted,  and  was  accepted.  The  Report  contains  four 
recommendations,  the  fourth  being,  "  That  your  Committee  be 
forthwith  discharged,"  and  therefore,  since  the  whole  Report 
was  accepted,  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  has  ceased  to  be.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  as  a  Committee  ;  but  the  labours  of  its  members 
must  continue,  for  it  has  created  a  new  thing — ■"  The  Standard 
Dot  System," — -and  it  cannot  leave  its  fledgling  to  fight  its  own  way 
in  the  world. 

Everyone  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Report,  and  study  it 
from  cover  to  cover.  It  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  printed  in 
The  Teacher,  but  its  length  forbids  that — -it  runs  into  a  hundred 
pages,  all  but  eight. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  the  first  of  the  four  recom- 
mendations is  all  we  need  now  consider.     It  is  : — ■ 

"  That  the  Association  {i.e.,  '  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  ')  accept  and  adopt  for  itself  officially,  and 
that  it  urge  upon  its  members  that  they  accept  and  adopt  for 
themselves  individually,  the  Standard  Dot  System  of  reading 
and  writing  as  herein  presented,  together  with  its  mathematical 
assignments,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Association,  collectively 
and  individually,  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  hasten 
its  establishment  as  the  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind." 

Now,  in  passing,  we  wish  to  point  out  and  emphasise  that  this 
is  the  decision  of  a  large  and  representative  body  of  people  actually 
engaged  in  working  for  the  Blind.  It  is  not  the  decision  of  any  one 
Institution  or  Society.  It  therefore  carries  great  weight,  and  will 
be  still  weightier  if  it  is  also  accepted  by  the  other  organisation — ■ 
The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  Whether 
that  body  has  yet  considered  the  matter  we  do  not  know. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  after 
its  prolonged  investigation,  has  not  been  able  to  recommend  one 
of  the  existing  Types  as  suitable  for  universal  use.  We  had  some 
hopes  that  it  would  be  able  to  do  so,  and  that  the  selected  Type 
would  be  our  British  Braille.  It  came  best  out  of  the  tests  ;  but 
still,  in  the  desire  to  find  perfection,  flaws  were  discovered ; 
it  was  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  As  imperfections 
were  discovered  in  the  other  two  systems,  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  invent  a  new  system,  and  the  Standard  Dot  System  is  the 
result. 

The  Standard  Dot  System  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  Its 
alphabet  is  the  British  Braille  alphabet  in  its  entirety.  The 
numerals  are  also  the  same  as  ours.  Many  of  the  punctuation 
marks  are  different,  and  the  contractions  are  entirely  so.  Even 
the  old  familiar  signs  for  the,  for,  and  in  have  been  discarded,  and 
dots  I,  4  ;  I,  2,  3  ;  i,  2,  4,  6,  substituted.  Dots  i,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
become  is ;  2,  3,  4,  5,  to  ;  2,  4,  7,  be  ;  i,  2,  5,  7,  his  ;  i,  2,  5,  7,  8, 
was  ;  and  so  on.  Some  will  rub  their  eyes  at  mention  of  dots  7 
and  8,  but  they  are  really  there,  and  dot  9,  too  ;   for  the  concession 
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to  New  York  Point  is  that  the  principle  of  variable  base  has  been 
introduced. 

Tt  will  be  seen  that  the  new  system  is  verily  and  indeed  a  new 
system.  It  is  not  a  slight  departure,  but  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
It  is  not  British  Braille,  nor  American  Braille,  nor  New  York 
Point  ;    it  is  the  Standard  Dot  System. 

Now  it  is  possible  this  new  thing  may  be  accepted  in  this 
country.  We  are  not  going  to  say  at  the  present  time  either  that 
we  hope  it  will  or  that  we  hope  it  won't.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
take  up  a  definite  position  when  our  time  for  study  of  the  report 
has  been  so  short,  but  we  wish  to  make  quite  clear  that  its 
adoption  means  among  other  things  : — 

(i)  That  all  those  who  read  and  write  Braille  as  we  know  it 
will  have  to  discard  that  system  and  learn  an  entirely  new  one. 
This  not  only  affects  Blind  people,  but  also  the  many  voluntary 
writers  we  possess. 

(2)  That  all  existing  matter  in  our  Braille,  whether  printed  or 
hand-written,  will  have  to  be  scrapped.  Not  only  will  the  big 
stocks  of  printed  matter  have  to  go,  but  such  invaluable  collections 
of  books  as  those  possessed  by  the  National  Lending  Library,  the 
libraries  of  the  Home  Teaching  Societies,  the  priceless  educational 
works  at  Oxford,  Worcester,  Norwood,  and  West  Craigmillar  will 
all  be  useless. 

(3)  That  great  expense  will  have  to  be  incurred  by  the  printing 
houses  in  adjusting  their  machines  in  order  to  print  dots  7,  8,  and  9, 
and  that  new  guides  for  writing  frames  will  be  necessary. 

(4)  That  we  shall  definitely  separate  ourselves  from  other 
European  countries  which  know  not  the  principle  of  the  variable 
base,  and  that  we  shall  therefore  be  no  nearer  uniformity  than  at 
present. 

The  Standard  Dot  System  is  the  creation  of  theorists.  It  is 
none  the  worse  for  that  ;  but  we  do  wonder  how  it  will  stand  the 
test  of  practice.  No  one  can  say,  for  no  one  practises  it.  American 
Braille  was  the  creation  of  theorists,  and  it  failed  when  put  through 
tests  with  British  Braille.  The  principle  of  the  fewest  dots  for 
greatest  frequency  of  recurrency  did  not  work  in  the  framing  of  an 
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alphabet.  Will  it  succeed  better  in  the  contractions  ?  The 
ordinary  staff  notation  of  music  is  a  very  imperfect  system.  Every 
musician  admits  it.  Countless  have  been  the  attempts  to  produce 
a  perfect  system  ;  but  the  staff  notation  goes  on  and  the  attempts 
are  quickly  forgotten.  The  Standard  Dot  System  may  be  the 
system  of  the  future  ;  but  before  we  make  any  rash  sacrifice  of 
what  is  not,  after  all,  a  very  imperfect  system,  it  has  got  to  be 
tested — -and  very  carefully  tested. 

We  owe  that  much  to  the  Uniform  Type  Committee.  Most  of 
us  know  most  of  its  members,  and  we  hold  them  in  the  highest 
esteem.  They  have  given  themselves  with  the  utmost  devotion 
to  this  inquiry,  and  they  are  not  the  people  to  resent  criticism  of 
their  work. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  no  doubt 
carry  investigation  still  further.  Who  is  to  do  it  in  this  country  ? 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  British  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  ;  but  we  have  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and 
we  have  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  these  bodies  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  It  is 
true  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  formed  an 
Advisory  Committee,  but  the  duty  of  that  Committee  is  simply  to 
advise  that  particular  Society.  It  is  open  to  any  other  of  the  many 
societies  to  form  similar  committees.  But  this  is  not  work  for  any  one 
Society  to  undertake  :  it  is  the  work  of  some  really  representative 
body.  A  Committee  should  be  formed  of  representatives  of  the 
College  of  Teachers,  the  Association  of  Teachers,  the  International 
Conference  Committee  (as  being  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to 
an  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind),  the  National  Lending 
Library,  the  Printing  Houses,  the  Union  of  Unions,  and  the  Union 
of  Home  Teaching  Societies  in  Scotland.  Such  a  Committee 
would  command  respect,  and  its  decision  for  or  against  the 
Standard  Dot  System  would  have  weight  and  finality. 

W.  M.  S. 
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CDe  Crainiiia  of  Blind  CcacDers  in  Scotland : 
m  eainbural)  experiment. 

By  W.  M.  Stone,  F.E.I.S. 

Three  years  ago  the  Scotch  Education  Department  introduced 
several   new   clauses   into   their   regulations     for  the   training   of 
teachers,  allowing  blind  students  who  had  gone  through  a  satis- 
factory course  of  training  equivalent  to  that  of  Junior  Studentship 
to  enter  a  Training  College   and  undergo  the  training  given  to 
ordinary  students.     There  are  two  periods  of  training  in  Scotland  : 
the  first   known   as   Junior   Studentship,    and  the   second  Senior 
Studentship,    or   students   in   full   training.     Junior   Students   are 
trained  at  special  centres,  and  Senior  Students  at  one  or  other  of 
the  Training  CoUeges,   of  which  there  are  six  in  Scotland,   four 
being  managed  by  Provincial  Committees  and  one  being  a  Roman 
Catholic  College  and  the  other  a  College  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.     The  directors  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School 
considered  that  the  facihties  for  training  thus  given  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  were   an  educational   advance,    and  that 
they  should  be  taken  advantage  of.     At  that  time  there  were  three 
of  the  senior  girls  very  anxious  to  become  teachers,  and  they  were 
in    all   respects    particularly    suitable    for    such   work.     One   was 
totally  blind  and  two  partially  so.     They  were  girls  of  good  ability, 
good  presence,  and  had  benefited  from  excellent  home  influence. 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Department  for  their  recognition  as  Junior  Students  and  for  recog- 
nition of  the  School  at  West  Craigmihar  as  a  Junior  Student  Centre 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  the  training  of  these  girls.     Candidates 
for    Junior    Studentship    must    have    obtained    an    Intermediate 
Certificate  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  it  was  there- 
fore first  necessary  for  them  to  sit  an  equivalent    examination. 
This  they  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  H.M.  Inspector,  and  the  re- 
cognition  asked   tor  was  given.     A  three-years'   course  of  study 
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had  then  to  be  submitted,  and  this  was  done,  the  course  consisting 
of  a  scheme  of  work  in  English,  History  and  Geography,  Mathema- 
tics, French,  Education  (including  Psychology),  and  Music. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  give  the  schemes  in  full, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  books  for  special  reading  in 
English  included  A  Midsummey  Night's  Dream,  Comus,  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,  Legend  of  Montrose,  The  Antiquary,  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, Cranford,  Silas  Marner,  Idylls  of  the  King,  Pippa  Passes, 
Virginibus  Puerisque,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Rhoda  Fleming, 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  Hevozs  and  Hero  Worship,  and  The  Golden 
Treasury  (Palgrave). 

Also,  that  the  education  scheme  provided  for  the  reading  of 
Spencer's  Essay  on  Education,  Adam's  Herhartian  Psychology 
and  portions  of   Quick's  Educational  Reforms. 

In  Mathematics,  Algebra  up  to  and  including  Quadratic 
Equations  was  to  be  studied  ;  and  Geometry  was  to  cover  the 
ground  of  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid.  The  French  was  to  be 
up  to  the  stage  of  the  Higher  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations, 
which  is  equal  to  the  Higher  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Locals  in  that 
subject. 

The  scheme  as  submitted  was  approved.  Some  time  earlier 
maintenance  allowances  had  been  granted  by  the  Secondary 
Education  Committees  of  the  districts  in  which  the  girls  had  their 
homes. 

The  three  years  of  Junior  Studentship  are  now  over.  In 
March  last  the  three  young  students  sat  the  necessary  Leaving 
Certificate  Examinations  in  Higher  English,  Higher  French,  Lower 
Mathematics,  and  one  (an  accomplished  Pianist  and  Organist) 
in  Music,  and,  having  qualified,  were  awarded  Junior  Student 
Certificates.  They  were  also  specially  examined  in  Singing, 
Physical  Training,  and  Manual  Work. 

In  October  next  they  will  enter  the  Training  College  of  the 
Edinburgh  Provincial  Committee — -a  College  very  closely  connected 
with  the  University, — ^and  it  is  hoped  that  one  at  least  will  proceed 
to  her  degree.  They  have  been  awarded  bursaries,  and  for  a  year 
they  will  continue  to  reside  at  West  Craigmillar  ;    after  that  it  is 
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hoped  they  will  reside  at  the  very  beautiful  hostel  for  Women 
Students  now  being  built. 

The  question  of  their  training  in  the  practice  of  teaching  has 
been  very  carefully  considered.  During  their  Junior  Student 
days  each  student  has  taught  so  many  hours  a  week,  and  has 
had  to  prepare  and  give  a  special  lesson  every  Friday  morning. 
While  at  College  they  \\'ill  have  to  teach  for  so  many  hours  in  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  town  under  the  supervision  of  the 
College's  Master  of  Method.  They  will  also  spend  part  of  their 
time  listening  to  lessons  and  taking  notes.  They  will  also  be  expected 
to  give  a  certain  number  of  lessons  to  blind  children  at  the  School 
at  West  Craigmillar.  The  headmaster  of  that  School  has  been 
asked  to  give  them  instruction  in  the  History  of  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  and  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  of  lessons  on  this  subject. 
When  doing  this  work  he  is  considered  to  be  in  the  service  of  the 
College,  and  has  been  officially  appointed — -with  the  consent  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School  and  the  Scotch 
Education  Department — a  temporary  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
College. 

The  experiment  of  the  training  of  these  three  young  women 
is  regarded  by  the  Training  College,  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  the  School  Authorities  at  West  Craigmillar  as  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  one,  and  we  trust  that  the  account  here  given 
will  also  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Teacher.  The 
experiment  has  been  undertaken  in  the  full  and  firm  faith  that  the 
Blind,  when  properly  trained,  do  make  excellent  teachers. 
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Rotes. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  wiH  take  place  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Blenheim  Walk,  Leeds,  on  Saturday,  25th 
September,  at  2-30  p.m.  Miss  Ellis,  the  Local  Secretary,  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  have  lunch  provided  (is.  6d.  per  head)  for 
those  who  will  notify  her  by  the  17th  inst.  of  their  intention  to  be 
present.  The  Staff  have  generously  offered  to  entertain  the  Asso- 
ciation to  tea.  We  would  remind  every  member  of  the  great 
importance  of  his  or  her  attendance  at  our  Annual  Meeting,  and 
we  would  appeal  to  all  to  make  their  best  endeavour  to  come  to 
Leeds  on  the  25th.  The  two  most  interesting  and  important 
items  on  the  agenda  for  the  Business  Meeting  are  "  Salaries  and 
Conditions  of  Service  "  and  "  The  Uniform  Type  Question."  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  with  regard  to  both  of  these  subjects 
the  attitude  and  purpose  of  the  Association  should  be  adequately 
discussed  and  formally  expressed.  All  inquiries  about  details  of 
arrangements,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Ellis,  School  for 
the  Blind,  Blenheim  Walk,  Leeds. 


The  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  members  any 
voting  papers  for  Committee  which  have  not  yet  been  sent  in. 


The  Bradford  Education  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  opening  of  Odsal  House  as  a  Residential  School  for  its  blind 
children.  The  advantages  of  residential  schools  over  day  centres 
were  insisted  on  at  the  opening  ceremony,  and  we  hope  that  other 
cities  will  soon  take  their  place  beside  Bradford  in  the  ranks  of  the 
converted.  In  one  respect  they  might  even  improve  upon  their 
Yorkshire  model.  Few  towns,  if  they  considered  the  blind  children 
within  their  own  area,  would  build  a  school  nearly  large  enough 
for  the  maximum  efficiency  and  minimum  cost  per  head.  What 
is  wanted  is  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Education  Authorities  of  a 
district  large  enough  to  call  for  the  erection  of  a  school  on  this 
ideal  scale. 
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We  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  receipt  in  a  tastefully 
published  form  of  Miss  Scott's  Essay  on  The  Education  of  the  Blind 
prior  to  1830,  and  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
every  teacher  in  the  work.  It  is  clearly  and  interestingly  written, 
and  much  of  it  is  the  result  of  Miss  Scott's  independent  research. 
One  cannot  read  the  essay  without  regretting  that  the  conditions 
of  the  competition  compelled  Miss  Scott  to  condense  the  results  of 
her  study  to  their  present  dimensions.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
some  day  she  will  gi\-e  us  these  results  in  an  ampler  form.  The 
Essay  can  be  had  (price  6d.  per  copy,  post  free)  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Nearly  a  thousand  blind  members  of  the  Hepburn  Starey  Blind 
Aid  Society  and  their  guides  were  entertained  at  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  August 
1 2th.  By  kind  permission  of  Colonel  Horsley,  the  band  from 
Richmond  Camp  entertained  the  guests,  and  Sergeant  Smith,  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Corporation,  played  the  pipes.  The  Society 
(formerly  known  as  the  Somers  Town  Blind  Aid  Society)  has 
carried  on  operations  in  London  for  fifty-one  years.  Besides  grants 
and  medical  aid,  it  gives  weekly  concerts  and  lectures  at  the  Hall 
of  Light  Tolmers  Institute,  N.W. 


Correspondence. 

2223,  N.  Charles  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md.,   U.S.A. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,"  Manchester,  Eng. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — -Permit  me  to  express,  both  officially 
and  personallv,  my  keen  appreciation  of  your  continued  courtesy 
in  granting  me  this  further  privilege  of  appearing  in  your  columns 
on  behalf  of  "  Uniform  Type." 
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]Mv  visit  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warrilow,  mentioned 
by  him  in  your  issue  of  July  last,  was  no  less  delightful  and  profitable 
than  the  hour  spent  by  Mrs.  Latimer  and  myself  beneath  the  roof 
of  their  fellow  townsman,  Mr.  Dixson.  It  is  therefore  a  genuine 
pleasure,  apart  from  my  professional  duty,  to  answer  his  queries 
as  best  I  may. 

In  reply  to  ^Ir.  Warrilow's  question  relative  to  "  Vertical 
versus  Horizontal  Extension,"  as  borne  out  by  his  quotation  from 
the  "  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,"  I  freely  grant  that 
two-level  third-base  characters  exert  a  somewhat  damaging  in- 
fluence upon  two-level  two-base  characters,  but  not  so  damaging 
an  influence  as  that  exerted  by  the  two-cell,  or  front-dot,  characters, 
so  largely  employed  in  British  Braille,  and  for  which  these  third- 
base  characters  are  used  practically  as  a  substitute.  Moreover, 
the  third-base  characters  are  so  assigned  in  the  Standard  Dot 
System  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  their  adverse  influence 
upon  the  two-level  two-base  characters.  Unfortunately,  the  table 
of  Time  and  Accuracy  Values  of  Front-Dot  Characters  was  in- 
advertentlv  omitted  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  a  student  of  the 
report  to  make  any  comparison  between  these  and  third-base 
characters. 

While  speaking  of  two-level  two-base  characters,  it  may  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  previous  reports  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  have  abundantly  shown  that  lower  and 
upper  level  characters  of  the  same  form  are  mutually  damaging  in 
their  influence  upon  each  other.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
Committee  has  felt  impelled  to  omit  all  loA'er-level  contractions 
from  the  Standard  Dot,  reserving  these  forms  exclusively  for 
purposes  of  punctuation,  etc.  The  secondary  time  and  accuracy 
values,  shown  in  Appendix  B  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  above- 
mentioned,  are,  in  the  main,  a  consequence  of  this  eflect  of  level 
on  two-level  two-base  characters.  In  brief,  the  employment  of 
third-base  instead  of  front-dot  characters  reduces  confusion  with 
two-base  characters  of  all  levels,  and  introduces  a  set  of  more 
legible  symbols. 
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In  answering  the  query  relating  to  the  method  employed  by 
the  Committee  in  the  selection  of  proper  contractions,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  this  method  is  fully  explained  in  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Committee,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  student  of  the  Type  question.  It  should,  however,  here 
be  said  that  the  basis  of  the  count  made  by  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  comprises  approximateh'  fifty-thousand  words,  con- 
taining upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  letters, 
exclusive  of  numerals  and  marks  of  expression,  also  counted. 
This  material  constitutes  eight  complete  pages  of  standard  news- 
paper matter,  selected  because  of  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  and 
of  the  diversity  of  styles  employed.  It  is  thus  neither  so  classic,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  so  commonplace,  on  the  other,  as  to  render  it  a 
questionable  basis  for  such  a  count. 

As  to  my  personal  difference  with  Mr.  Warrilow  concerning 
the  relative  recurrence  of  the  word  "  quite,"  I  can  but  refer  him 
to  the  official  count  above  referred  to,  and  to  the  more  classic  count 
made  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  London,  which  counts  are  my  sole 
authority  for  all  I  have  said  on  the  subject.  It  should  be  noted 
however,  that  in  assigning  the  letter  "  q  "  in  Standard  Dot  to  the 
word  "  this  "  instead  of  to  the  word  "  quite,"  the  actual  recurrence 
of  the  character  is  numerically  increased  in  any  given  amount  of 
text  matter.  This  tends  to  make  the  reader  more  familiar  with 
the  character  used  for  "  q,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  illegible  of  all 
punctographic  symbols.  The  characters  used  in  British  Braille 
for  "  X  "  and  "  z  "  have  long  enjoyed  an  increased  legibility,  due  to 
their  arbitrary  use  in  standing  for  the  words  "  it  "  and  "  as  " 
respectively.  A  further  study  of  the  methods  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  will  not  bear  out  the  inference  that  its  code  of 
contractions  is  a  "  classification  based  upon  dictionary  research." 

In  the  same  issue  of  your  magazine  in  which  Mr.  Warrilow's 
queries  appear,  I  note,  with  much  satisfaction,  a  most  excellent 
article  on  the  Type  question,  signed  "  K.C."  I  wish  to  commend 
the  logic  laid  down  in  this  paper,  and  to  thank  the  author  for  the 
generous  manner  in  which  the  question  is  presented.  The  under- 
standing, however,  "  that  the  tests  have  been  taken  chiefly  among 
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expert  readers  of  embossed  types,"  is  an  error.  The  average 
reader  is  quite  as  important  a  factor,  and  it  was  among  such  readers 
that  the  agents  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  made  much  the 
major  portion  of  their  tests.  Nevertheless,  we  welcome  any 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  Type  question,  whether  it  emanate 
from  an  expert,  an  average,  or  an  indifferent  reader  ;  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  from  one  who  is  no  reader  at  all,  provided  he  shows 
a  real  interest  in  the  question.  All  teachers  and  instructors  of  the 
blind,  whether  seeing  or  not,  should  feel  a  lively  interest  in  this 
Type  problem. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Warrilow's  statement  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  "the  blind  reader  must  be  the  judge,"  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  member  of 
the  late  Uniform  Type  Committee  was  either  blind  or  practically 
so. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  that  this  is,  indeed,  no  "  War 
of  Types,"  but  rather  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  the  entire  English- 
speaking  world  of  blind  people  together  in  an  agreement  to  use  one 
uniform  system  of  reading  and  writing— that  system  to  be  as 
scientific  and  practical  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer. 


Calcutta,  29//;  July,  1915. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind." 

Sir, — I  crave  a  little  space  in  your  much-esteemed  paper  for 
the  following  few  lines,  which  might  interest  your  readers  and  those 
interested  in  the  Indian  Blind. 

One  of  the  ex-pupils  of  the  Calcutta  Blind  School,  Ram  Singh 
by  name,  has  just  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
Punjab  University,  obtaining  a  second  class.  He  is  the  first 
Indian  Blind  Matriculate.  In  India,  where  education,  even  for 
the  seeing,  is  neither  free  nor  compulsory,  this  fact  of  a  blind  boy 
having  matriculated  is  significant  of  the  spread  and  growth  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  India.  We  hope  many  more  blind  candi- 
dates will  foUow. 
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I  believe  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  International  Conference 
(1914),  after  the  reading  of  my  humble  paper  on  India,  calling 
"  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  large  number  of  blind  in 
India,"  and  asking  "  that  something  might  be  done  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,"  has  been  duly  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarters 
and  shall  have  some  beneficial  effect.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  some  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  the  Indian 
Blind  by  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  the 
matter  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  postage  and  freight  on  Braille 
literature. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  scheme  is  set  on  foot  to  organise 
an  Association  here  on  the  lines  of  the  British  Association  of  the 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  A  circular  was  sent  last  month  to  all  the 
different  schools  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers.  You 
will  hear  of  its  progress  in  due  course. 

In  closing,  I  venture  to  sa}'  one  word  with  regard  to  the 
Uniform  Type  question.  So  far  as  it  concerns  us  (I  mean  Indians), 
our  duty  is  simple.  The  Americans  haA'e  improved,  so  it  is  said, 
on  the  spelling  of  quite  a  number  of  English  words  ;  but  as  a  rule, 
in  all  foreign  countries  the  spelling  used  in  England  is  accepted. 
So  I  think  we  shall,  as  now,  accept  for  English  what  will  prevail 
in  England.  You  will  please  consider  this  mv  personal  opinion, 
not  representing  the  Indian  thought  as  a  whole.  I  know,  as  I  said 
at  the  Conference  in  London,  "  Any  lighthouse  put  up  here  will 
shed  its  light  nine  thousand  miles  away  in  India.  So  build  with 
that  knowledge."     And  I  beg  to  repeat  it  here. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  K.  Shah, 
Headmaster,  Calcutta  Blind  School. 


Extract  from    Constitution   of  The   A.T.B. 


2,     That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  bhnd, 

b.  To  foster  a  feehng  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of  the  BHnd. 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Bhnd  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s.  6d.,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each  year. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 

WEST     CRAIGMILLAR,     EDINBURGH. 


To  Teachers   in    Schools  for   the   Blind. 

You  asked  for  new  Heading  Books  in  Braille. 
Here  they  are  : 

"  The    Oxford    Reading    Books " 

(Printed  ia  Braille,  with  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Hodder  &  iStoughton, 
and  the  Oxford  University  Press). 

Book     I.       2   vols.       2/6  per  vol.  i 

,,        II.       2       ,,  2/6         ,,         >  Now   Keady. 

,,      IN.       3       M  2/6         ,,        ) 

Ready    in    March:    Books    IV.,    V.,    VI. 


Books   which    every    School    should    possess : 

"The   Lay  of   the  Last  Minstrel"  (1  vol.j,  2/6. 
"  Marmion  "    (2  vols.),    2/6    ])er   vol. 

"The    Poems    and    Letters   of    Robert   Burns" 

(7  vols.),   3/=    pw   vol. 


A  new  Price  List  has  just  been  published,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 

on  application. 


>••<==>••( 


!  BRAILLE  PAPER! 

•  • 

(Double-Glazed,  White  Cartridge,  and  Manilla).  || 


UiSED    AND    RECOMMENDED    BY   LARGE    INSTITUTIONS. 


SAMPLES     AND     PRICES     ON     APPLICATION. 


RAMSBOTTOM,  LYONS  S  Co.  Ltd., 

NICHOLAS  CROFT,    HIGH  ST.,  MANCHESTER; 

AND    ALSO    AT 

5  BRADFORD  AVENUE,  REDCROSS  STREET,   LONDON,  EC. 
THE    HARRISON    PATENT   KNITTING   MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings,  &.  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  constructed  for  Sightless  inauipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced    find  quick   and    i  eady   sale. 

Special    Terms. 
KNITTER   WORKS,   133   Upper   Brook   Street,  Manchester. 

TThe     Teacher     of     the    Bhnd 

is  published  every  second  month. 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  AH 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT  PORTLAND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


'/'//('     Institute    supplies:  — 

All    kinds    of    Books    for    the    Blind. 

Embossed    Music. 

Braille  Magazines  (Progress,  Literary  Journal,  Musical 

Magazine,    School    Magazine,    Comrades, 

Massage    Magazine). 

Moon   Magazine. 

The  Braille  Weekly  Edition  of  the  Daily  Mail. 

The    Braille    Review  (inkprint). 

All    kinds   of    apparatus    for    the    Blind. 

Games   for   the   Blind. 


(;ATALOGTiKs — {(()   I'l'aille  Books  and  Magazines;    (b)  Braille   Music; 
((•)  Appliances;   (d)  Moon  Publications;  free  on  application. 


Extract  from    Constitution    of   The    A.T.B. 


2,  That  the  aims  of  the  Association  be  as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  blind. 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Blind. 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare, 

•  •  • 

8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s,  6d.,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each   year. 


The  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind. 


President : 
Professor   John   Adams,  M.A,,  B.Sc,  LL.D, 

Vice-Presidents : 
Lady  Campbell- 
Professor  A.  Darroch,  M.A. 
Professor  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
A.  W.  G.  Ranger,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
H.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 
Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.A.,  M.P. 


Chairman  : 
Mr,  Lister  S.  Smith. 

Vice— Chairman  : 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  F.E.I.S. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Editor  : 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A., 

3    Sarre   Road, 

W.   HampstPad, 

London,    N.W. 

Committee : 
Miss  EIHs.  Miss  Garaway. 

Miss  Faleoner.        Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Pearson,  B.A. 
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Vol.  IV.  JANUARY,    I9I6  No.    I. 

^aitorial. 

Never  in  modern  times  has  a  New  Year  dawned  with  so 
wan  and  wintry  an  outlook  on  education.  The  knowledge  that 
our  cause  is  just,  a  knowledge  which  made  heroic  the  opening 
phases  Ijut  slightly  mitigates  the  retrogressive  influence  of  War. 
That  which  began  as  a  crusade  to  vindicate  the  Right,  is  becoming 
a  struggle  of  exhaustion  in  which  brute  weight  of  numbers  and 
guns  will  prevail.  Europe  will  sink  to  peace  with  loathing  of  war 
at  her  heart,  but  the  loathing  will  be  the  transient  disgust  that 
comes  from  satiety — not  a  hatred  passionately  demanding  and 
attaining  a  new  basis  for  the  future  of  civilization.  Reliance  on 
mere  mass  of  men  and  metal  is  a  Prussian  hal)it  of  thought.  There 
is  real  danger  that  Prussianism  while  stricken  in  the  field  will 
rise  triumphant  in  that  region  where  it  is  known  to  be  most 
bankrupt,  the  region  of  ideas.  We  have  always  had  Prussians 
among  us  and  to-day  w  ith  shoutings  and  inverted  logic  they  claim 
that  wisdom  has  justified  them  as  her  children.  The  school  is 
the  reflex  of  the  community  at  large.  If  ideas  are  at  ebb  outside, 
the  tide  will  also  have  set  from  the  School.  The  efficiency  of 
force  is  a  formula  which  needs  little  fostering  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  He  is  prone  to  build  upon  that  which  is  seen.  Licence 
for  hatred,  for  crude  judgment,  for  bigoted  exclusions  is  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  as  healthful  to  children  as  sulphuric  acid  to 
plants.  On  its  material  side  education  is  to  undergo  drastic 
pinning.  In  the  name  of  economy  classes  are  to  be  enlarged. 
In  the  name  of  necessity,  poorer  teachers  will  be  engaged.  That 
it  is  a  short-sighted  policy  needs  no  elaboration.  Educationalists, 
those   tiresome  people  who  are    never    satisfied,    may  look   back 
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upon  the  years  just  gone  as  the  golden  age.  Yet  in  spite  of 
gloom  and  foreliodi  .g  the  golden  age  is  still  the  present.  In  that 
lean  and  hungry  land  which  the  children  of  to-day  will  inherit,  we 
may  still  establish  the  best  education  we  know.  It  is  a  campaign 
as   vital  as  that  of  the  battlefield.      To  win  it  is  to  save  Europe. 


On  lioslcls. 

By  \V.  M.  Stone,  F.E.I.S. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  residential  Schools  for  the  Blind 
have  been  discussed  these  many  years  until  the  subject  is  well-nigh 
threadbare — no  subject  more  so.  On  the  whole,  weight  of  argument 
seems  to  have  been  with  the  advocates  of  the  system  ;  but,  never- 
theless, certain  disadvantages  have  been  apparent  to  and  been 
admitted  by  all.  These  disadvantages,  which  are  slight  in  the 
case  of  children,  have  much  force  when  the  case  of  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  is  considered.  In  normal  life  this  is  the  age  when  independence 
and  self-reliance  are  being  formed,  when  association  with  the 
world  is  developing  the  social  qualities,  and  when  some  insight 
into  civic  and  domestic  responsibilities  is  being  gained.  It  is  the 
plastic  and  impressionable  age.  The  necessity  for  self-control 
and  for  self-sacrifice  is  beginning  to  be  understood.  The  value  of 
money  is  being  brought  home  to  the  rapidly  growing  mind,  and 
it  is  the  time  of  life  when  something  like  definite  views  and  opinions 
on  religious  and  political  matters  are  establishing  themselves. 
It  is  evident  that  the  treatment  which  is  suitable  to  the  pre-sixteen 
days  can  no  longer  be  the  proper  treatment  for  those  who  have 
attained  and  are  beyond  that  age,  and  that  a  change  of  surroundings 
and  manner  of  living  is  not  only  desirable  but  is  absolutely  necessary. 

There  are  three  ways  of  dealing  with  these  young  people, 
and  the  first  I  have  indicated — -viz.,  that  they  are  retained  in 
the  same  residential  institution  in  which  they  were  educated.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  a  judicious  way,  for  though  rules  may  be 
somewhat  relaxed  and  discipline  be  made  less  stringent,  yet  it  is 
impossible,  where  there  are  large  numbers  to  manage,  that  there 
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can  he  much  difterence  in  treatment  made  or  the  amount  of  Hlx'rt\- 
can  be  granted  which  is  desirable.  Another  way  of  meeting  the 
difficult}'  is  to  place  these  students  or  apprentices  at  once  into 
lodgings.  This  is  too  sudden  and  drastic  a  change  from  the  rigours 
of  school  life.  Such  entire  liberty  at  this  early  age  is  not  to  be 
desired  for  anyone.  The  life  is  often  a  lonely  one,  and  is  felt  all  the 
more  so  after  the  abundant  companionship  of  the  school.  Then 
there  are  landladies,  some  wise,  most  otherwise.  Bad  table  manners, 
slovenliness  of  ch'ess,  and  want  of  cleanliness  in  person,  are  often 
the  results  of  premature  life  in  lodgings. 

The  third  way  is  a  'I'ia  media  :  it  is  that  those  of  this  age  should 
li\e  in  hostels  within  easy  reach  of  the  parent  Institution,  where, 
presumably,  the\-  will  come  daily  for  their  training  in  educational, 
music,  or  industrial  work.  Nearly  five  years  ago  the  Institution 
which  I  know  best  opened  such  a  hostel,  and  its  success  has  con- 
\inced  me  that  this  is  the  proper  method.  Before  that  time,  our 
young  men  studying  music  were  boarded  in  lodgings  under  my 
supervision.  But  as  these  lodgings  were  fairly  scattered,  real 
supervision  was  almost  impossible.  Some  landladies  were  too  strict, 
others  were  too  indulgent.  Complaints  from  landladies  and 
complaints  of  landladies  were  not  infrequent.  The  conscientious 
students  did  some  preparation  in  their  own  time,  the  slackers 
slacked.  We  decided  that  matters  were  not  satisfactory,  and  we 
decided  to  try  the  hostel  system.  A  convenient  house,  with  a 
fairly  large  garden,  aliout  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  School,  was 
taken  on  lease  and  suital:)ly  furnished,  and  after  the  summer 
vacation  all  the  students  were  transferred  to  "  The  Hostel."  I 
cannot  say  that  the  change  was  anticipated  with  much  fa\'our 
by  the  students  themselves.  They  regarded  it  as  a  reversion 
to  earlier  days,  and  prophesied  that  all  their  liberty  would  be 
taken  from  them.  It  was  all  the  more  satisfactory  to  me  to  be 
told  l)y  one  and  all  of  them  after  they  had  settled  down  that  they 
would  not  go  I^ack  to  lodgings  for  anything.  I  was  very  careful 
at  hrst  not  to  make  a  multiplicity  of  rules,  and  to  make  no  rule 
which  would  be  at  all  difficult  to  keej).  I  explained  the  general 
idea  of  the  lite  1  wanted  them  to  lead,  and  how  the}-  would  ha\'e  to 
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consider  each  other's  convenience  and  the  convenience  of  the 
household  management.  They  knew  I  trusted  them,  and  that 
trust  has  never  been  abused.  Of  late  we  have  admitted  a  number 
of  students  who  have  not  been  through  our  own  School,  and,  indeed, 
many  have  had  no  previous  experience  of  institution  life,  and 
I  have  found  it  advisable  to  provide  them  with  written  rules  for  their 
direction  and  convenience.  These  rules  have  reference  to  hours  of 
rising  in  the  morning  and  retirement  at  night,  the  hours  of  meals, 
the  time  they  must  be  at  school,  and  so  on.  After  the  duties  of  the 
day  are  over,  students  are  allowed  to  go  out  for  walks,  to  visit 
their  friends,  or  to  attend  concerts  or  theatres.  They  must  be  in 
by  ten  o'clock  at  night  unless  they  have  special  permission  to  be 
later,  and  during  the  winter  this  permission  is  very  freely  given, 
as  they  are  encouraged  to  go  to  the  best  concerts.  On  Sundays 
each  student  attends  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  system  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  thoroughly  healthy  one,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  com- 
plete break  between  the  day's  work  and  the  day's  leisure.  There 
is  a  change  of  environment  which  is  very  valuable,  and  it  marks  a 
great  step  in  life  to  be  transferred  from  the  School  to  the  Hostel. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  for  greater  attention  to  be  paid 
to  health  and  good  living,  to  manners  and  conduct,  than  it  is  under 
the  lodging  system.  I  do  not  wish  to  pretend  that  our  Hostel  is  a 
model  :  I  am  painfully  aware  that  it  is  far  from  l)eing  so ;  but  I 
regard  it  as  a  forward  step  and  on  the  right  lines,  and  I  hope  to  see 
the  system  considerably  extended. 


J\  Dap  in  a  Blina  ScDool. 

By  K.C. 

I  HAD  already  visited  the  Institution  several  times,  and  had 
brought  away  a  number  of  vivid  but  detached  impressions,  like 
those  produced  by  the  pictures  in  a  cinema  :  A  group  of  children 
playing  kindergarten  games  ;  a  girl  of  tw  elve  reciting  with  poignant 
appreciation  Wordsworth's  Sonnet  written  on  Westminster  Bridge  ; 
a  workshop,  dark  and  noisy,  where  youths  were  learning  to  make 
boots  ;    a  lively  debate  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
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by  l)oys  and  girls  of  sixteen  ;   a  love  song  from  an  Italian  opera  sung 
exquisitely,  with  passion  and  restraint  ;  and,  finally,  a  sale  of  work. 

It  was  this  last  which  created  an  impression  at  once  so 
instantaneous  and  so  dvvp  that  it  amounted  to  a  shock.  It  was 
as  though,  on  turning  a  corner,  I  had  come  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  the  eternal  battle  between  education  and  commercialism  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  for  one  day  at  least  commercialism 
triumphed.  Why,  I  asked  myself,  should  the  School  be  involved 
in  this  ?  \Vh\'  must  it  justify  its  existence  by  exhibition,  and  support 
it  by  an  appeal  ^  Surely  it  has  as  much  right  to  adequate  main- 
tenance as  an\-  primary  school  in  the  Kingdom  !  Why  should 
the  whole  establishment  be  turned  into  a  show,  the  workers  as 
well  as  the  work  ?  I  recalled  a  description  I  had  somewhere 
read  of  a  blind-deaf  boy  seated  at  a  sewing  machine,  a  centre  of 
wonder  and  attraction,  his  work  "  much  in  demand."  And  I 
recalled  also  a  line  in  Archibald  Lampman's  beautiful  peom,  "  The 
Blind  Violinist  "  : — 

"  The  giant  wrongfulness  of  life 
Leapt  storming  from  the  violin." 

"  You  will  be  glad  when  this  is  over,"  I  said  in\'oluntarily  to 
the  teacher  who  stood  beside  me. 

"  I  shall,"  he  replied  with  conviction. 

"  But  it  brings  in  the  money,"  said  my  companion. 

"  I  ha^■e  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  he  answered  briefly.^ 

With  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  I  walked  back  to  the 
Institution  one  warm  Monday  morning  last  autumn  ;  glad  to  know 
that  I  should  i)e  allowed  to  watch  for  a  few  hours  the  familiar 
life  of  the  School  as  it  passed  from  day  to  day.  I  went  straight 
to  a  small  room  where  a  blind  teacher  occupied  the  first  period  by 
having  a  talk  with  her  class,  who  stood  in  a  semicircle  before  her. 
There  were  about  a  dozen,  one  girl  among  the  number,  and  I 
was  told  that  the  average  age  was  ten  years.  The  children  were 
most  spontaneous,  and  talked  eagerly  of  letters  from  home,  their 
harvest  festi\'al  service,  the  hymns  they  had  sung,  the  decorations 
in  the  chapel,  somebody's  birthday.  They  took  entire  charge  of 
the  proceedings,   blissfully  unconscious  that  they  were  receiving 
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a  valuable  lesson  in  the  art  of  speaking  their  native  language.  It 
Professor  Findlay  wished  to  see  his  watchwords,  "  Self-actiA'it\- 
for  the  pupil,  self-effacement  for  the  teacher,"  faithfully  and 
intelligently  applied,  he  could  not  have  done  better  than  join  me 
that  morning.  Though  I  think  he  could  hardly  have  listened  with 
approval  to  a  strident  chorus  of  repetition  which  came  mono- 
tonously from  an  adjoining  room  :  "  Where  is  He  that  is  born  King 
of  the  Jews  ?  For  we  have  seen  His  star  in  the  east  and  have 
come  to  worship  Him."  Should  the  Christmas  story,  I  wondered, 
ever  be  taught  like  this  ? 

The  conversation  was  followed  by  a  Bible  lesson,  and  we  then 
went  to  the  playground,  where  the  children  amused  themselves 
with  reins,  balls  made  of  basket-work,  and  improvised  games 
whose  meaning  and  charm  were  secrets  hidden  from  a  mere  stranger. 
A  wooden  bench  served  as  a  tramcar,  and  was  crowded  with 
passengers,  who  seemed  to  have  been  placed  under  martial  law, 
to  judge  by  the  drastic  treatment  which  an  extremely  acti\-e 
conductor  meted  out  to  them.  The  casualties  included  one  liadly- 
grazed  finger,  and  the  patient  was  sent  to  the  surgery  for  treatment. 
A  little  girl  of  five,  a  new-comer,  took  my  hand,  and  began  to  pour 
out  confidences  in  a  dialect  which  was  quite  unintelligible. 

From  the  playground  I  passed  to  the  senior  classroom,  where 
fifteen  boys  and  girls  were  seated  at  their  desks.  An  arithmetic 
lesson  was  in  progress,  and  I  listened  with  interest  to  the  prompt, 
clear  answers  given.  During  a  short  interval  which  followed  the 
lesson,  the  use  of  the  Taylor  frame  was  explained  to  me. 

From  the  moment  I  entered  this  room  I  experienced  a  complete 
change  of  mental  atmosphere — a  change  hard  to  define.  Among 
the  juniors  I  had  noticed  a  genial  leisureliness,  a  luxurious  assump- 
tion that  all  eternity  lay  before  them  in  which  to  learn.  Here 
I  found  an  alert  concentration,  a  consciousness  perhaps  that  time 
and  opportunity  were  limited,  and  a  close  attention  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  The  sympathetic  guidance  which  had  fostered  so  skilfully 
the  children's  activity  was  here  exchanged  for  a  more  directly 
personal  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  ;  something  akin  to 
comradeship,  which  had  its  roots  in  a  common  interest  and  pleasure. 
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"  Yes,  we  do  enjoy  oursehcs  sometimes,"  the  teaeher  said  to  me 
later  in  reply  to  a  question  ;  and  I  eould  well  believe  it.  "  We 
used  to  discuss  all  sorts  of  questions,"  he  went  on,  "  but  now  the 
w  ar  has  put  a  sto})  to  all  that  ;  they  are  \-ery  keen  about  the  war-^ 
we  talk  it  o\-er  every  morning,  we  follow  it  pretty  closely."  It  was 
pleasant  to  bi'  admitted  to  this  little  commonwealth  even  for  an 
hour,  and  so  absorbed  was  I  in  appreciating  my  privilege  that  the 
incidents  which  closed  the  morning  were  rather  lost  upon  me. 

The  interval  o\'er,  the  class  returned  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  reciting  short  poems  and  prose  passages  which  they  had  previously 
chosen  and  prepared.  A  song  from  "  Cymbeline,"  Keats'  Sonnet 
"  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,"  an  extract  from  one 
of  Al)raham  Lincoln's  speeches,  Clough's  "  Say  not  the  struggle 
naught  availeth,"  were  among  the  selections,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  learnt  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  A  few  leading  questions 
served  to  prove  that  the  class  both  understood  and  appreciated 
what  they  had  repeated.  Then  for  the  last  ti\'e  minutes  the  teacher 
stood  waiting,  a  target  for  any  "  poser  "  which  the  pupils  chose  to 
propound  ;  and  1  recognised,  ncjt  for  the  first  time,  how  dependent 
blind  children  are  upon  others  for  the  simplest  items  of  information. 
"  Is  there  such  a  word  as  '  relinquish  '  ?  "  "Is  there  such  a  place 
as  San  Pedro  ?  "  were  among  the  questions  hred. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  order  was  given,  "  Stand  !  (jirls  forward  ! 
Boys  forward  !  " — -and  the  class  filed  out.  As  the  footsteps  died 
away  I  reflected  that  in  two  years  at  most  these  girls  and  boys 
would  pass  from  tliis  keen,  wholesome,  refining  atmosphere  to  work 
in  the  Asylum  or  elsewhere.  I  recalled  in  a  flash  the  workshop 
of  which  I  had  once  caught  a  glimpse — ^the  close  air,  the  darkness, 
the  coarse  voices,  and  a  fragment  of  the  conversation  which  had 
been  checked  abruptly  on  our  entrance.  The  contrast  was  startling, 
appalling.  Would  the  children  be  startled  and  appalled  ?  Would 
their  ten  years  of  school  life  have  furnished  them  with  any  protection 
against  the  life  in  store  for  them,  or  would  they  respond  immediately 
to  the  new  influences.^  "Ten  years!"  I  repeated  as  I  left  the 
School.  How  great  the  teacher's  responsibility  ;  how  vital  the 
child's  opportunit}- ;  but,  abo\'e  all,  how  short  the  time. 
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CDristmas. 

Dream  ii(.>t   because  we  tail   to  gi\-e  our  best, 
God's  universe  will  therefore  poorer  be  ; 
We  are  of  no  such  moment,  nor  will  He 

Permit  our  hands  to  hasten  or  molest 

His  high  designs.     He  comes,  a  princely  (iuest, 
To  claim  our  loyal  hospitality 
In  service  meet  and  sacred  privacy. 

Where  He  may  work  in  freedom  and  at  rest. 

But  it   He,  coming,  find  our  inmost  heart 
A  common  hostel  where  the  world  is  free  ; 

( )ur  will  a  feeble  host  who  cannot  win 
In  his  own  household  due  authority  ; 

He  straightwa\'  to  the  stable  will  depart, 

Because  there  is  no  shelter  at  the  inn.  K.C. 


Correspondence. 

Ruyal  Blind  Asylum  and  School. 

West  Craigmillav,  Edinburg/i, 
December  ibi/i,  1915. 

The  Editor  oj  "  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind." 

Sir, — -At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolp/i  Latimer  I  seiul  you  a 
letter  he  has  ivritten  dealing  ivith  my  article  on  "  The  Standard  Dot 
Svsteni."  which  appeared  in  "  Tlie  'Teac/ter  of  the  Blind  "  last 
September. 

At  the  same  time  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  also  to  print 
the  letter  I  have  sent  to  him  in  reply.— Yours,  etc.. 

Wm.  Stone. 


Baltimore,   Md.,   October  27th,   1915. 
Mr.  Wra.  M.  Stone,  Headmaster, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
My  dear  Mr.  Stone, — I  have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure, 
in  the  September    'Teacher  of   the  Blind,  your  excellent  article  on 
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the  "  Standard  Dot  System,"  and  I  desire,  l)()th  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  and  personally,  to  express  to  you 
mv  sincere  appreciation  of  \-our  argument.  To  be  sure,  my 
acquaintance  with  \()u  through  the  hospitalit\-  extended  Mrs. 
Latimer  and  myself,  while  in  Edinburgh  last  year,  led  me  fully 
to  expect  such  generous  treatment  at  your  hands  ;  ne\'ertheless, 
one  is  always  gratified  when  his  expectant  hopes  are  actually 
realised. 

Granting  the  fairness  of  your  argument  and  the  force  of  your 
logic,  we  cannot,  however,  admit  the  truth  of  all  your  premises, 
nor  can  we  follow  \'ou  to  the  full  extent  of  \'our  conclusions. 

FirsL  That  the  introduction  of  the  Standard  Dot  System 
would  entail  upon  both  seeing  and  blind  teachers  of  the  Blind  the 
necessity  of  learning  a  system  which  is  largely,  though  not  entirely, 
new,  no  reasonable  person  can  deny  ;  but  to  argue  that  these 
teachers  would  regard  this  as  a  sutftcient  offset  to  the  advantages 
which  would  naturally  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  a  Uniform 
Type,  is  to  suggest  a  lamentable  lack  on  their  part  of  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Blind.  Again,  that  these  teachers, 
and  those  who  are  voluntarily  copying  books  for  the  Blind,  must 
forthwith  abandon  the  present  system  for  the  new  one,  does  not 
appear  wholly  ci^rrect,  when  we  consider  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Standard  Dot  System  must  be  a  gradual  process,  working 
in  schools,  from  the  lower  grades  up,  and  among  adults,  for  the 
most  part  with  those  who  have  learned  no  other  type.  The  vast 
majority  of  nowaday  readers  would  furnish  an  e\'er-diminishing 
demand  for  all  sorts  of  literature  in  the  present  system  ;  while  the 
gradual  shortage  in  the  output  of  machine-made  books  in  that 
system  would  keep  the  \'oluntary  copyists  all  the  l)usier  as  long  as 
there  should  be  a  demand  for  their  services. 

Second.  Our  experience  here  in  America,  where  change  of 
type  is  not  an  unknown  quantity,  leads  us  to  believe  that  embossed 
plates  would  not  have  to  be  scrapped  nearly  so  soon  as  might  at 
first  appear.  The  bulk  of  literature  now  embossed,  which  would 
not  in  time,  for  natural  reasons,  ht  permanently  shehx-d,  would 
be  worn  out  by  our  present  readers,  and  additional  copies  be  required 
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to  meet  their  demands.  This  would  be  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  popular  fiction,  while  students  of  colleges  and  universities 
would  resort  to  texts  in  the  present  system  for  some  time  to  come, 
until  the  output  of  books  in  the  new  system  overtake  the  present 
supply. 

T/iirtL  The  matter  of  so  adjusting  embossing  machines  as 
to  fit  them  for  producing  liooks  in  Standard  Dot  is  a  comparati\'eIy 
simple  and  inexpensive  one.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  machinery  now  used  in  wcjrk  for  the  Blind  is 
of  a  crude  and  primiti\-e  type,  and  will  prol^ably  so  continue  until 
the  interests  of  the  Blind  are  sufficiently  unified  to  attract  to  the 
cause  both  the  money  and  the  genius  which  invariably  attend  all 
great  undertakings. 

Fourth.  In  that  the  Braille  contractions  used  in  English  are 
not  identical  with  like  assignments  in  French  or  German  or  any 
other  language,  it  does  not  appear  reasonable  that  the  mere  practice 
of  writing  an  alphabet  on  the  variable  base  would  set  up  an>' 
considerable  barrier  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
The  idea  that  the  principle  of  variable  base,  as  embodied  in  Standard 
Dot,  is  a  "  concession  to  New  York  Point,"  is  dangeroush-  mis- 
leading. If  a  concession  at  all  (we  regard  it  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  punctographic  reading),  it  is  a  concession  to  American 
Braille,  in  the  tests  of  which  system  it  appeared  that  Braille  charac- 
ters written  in  this  manner  are  more  accurately  read  than  those 
written  witli  block  spacing.  Furthermore,  though  British  Braille 
was  read  w  ith  greater  speed  than  either  of  the  other  systems,  it 
was  also  read  with  a  greater  per  cent,  of  inaccuracy.  This  in- 
accuracy is  largelv  attributable  to  the  use  of  two-cell  or  conipound 
characters,  the  time  and  accuracx"  values  of  which  fall  below  the 
corresponding  values  of  third-base  characters. 

But  away  with  academic  discussion,  and  down  to  the  practical 
question  : — 

(iiven  that  the  Standard  Dot  System  is  all  its  promoters  claim 
for  it,  arc  the  advocates  of  the  existing  systems  justified  in  adopting 
it  as  the  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  of  the  English-speaking  world  ? 
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To  tliis  (|uesti()n  Amt'rica.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  has 
answeri'd,  "  Provided  Great  Britain  will  join  us- — -yes." 

We  do  not.  indeed,  "  resent  criticism  ":  nor  do  we  anticipate 
failure  in  our  effort  to  establish  a  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 
America  awaits  your  answer. 

Thankint?  vou  again  for  the  spirit  of  generosity  which  you 
ha\'e  shown  in  xour  article,  and  which  has  been  so  manifest  a 
characteristic  ot  your  countrymen  in  recent  discussions  of  the  Type 
question.  I  remain,  most  sincerel\-  \-ours. 

H.   R.   L.-^TiMEK,   Elxecutive  Secretary. 


Royal  Blind  School. 

West  Craigmillar.   Edinl)urgh. 

December  15th.   191 5. 

Dear  Mr.  Latimer, — Before  I  deal  with  the  many  points 
raised  in  your  letter,  let  me  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the  ver\^ 
kind  manner  in  which  you  have  written,  and  the  moderation  and 
tactfulness  with  which  you  ha\-e  stated  your  arguments.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  is  only  by  a  free,  frank,  and  friendly  interchange 
of  opinions  we  shall  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  difficult  subject. 

I  will  now  go  over  the  points  of  your  argument  one  by  one. 

First.  Before  adopting  anything  new.  two  things  must  be 
considered — viz..  what  is  to  be  the  gain,  and  what  will  be  the  cost. 
Ordinary  prudence  demands  that  the  amount  of  sacrifice  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  I  have  nowhere  said  or  hinted  that  teachers 
or  anyone  else  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice,  provided 
some  real  substantial  gain  was  to  be  the  result.  The  whole  object 
of  that  part  of  my  article  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  any  who 
might  be  contemplating  acceptance  of  the  Standard  Dot  system, 
to  the  sacrifices  that  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made.  I  did 
not  contend  that  the  sacrifices  should  not  be  made.  Of  course, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  make  them  if  you  can  show  us  a  com- 
mensurate gain.     Can  you  ? 

Second.  I  quite  admit  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  system 
would  not  mean  the  immediate  scrapping  of  all  embossed  plates, 
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hut  it  would  of  a  cousiclerable  number — mahv  school  reading  books, 
for  exannple, — and  it  would  of  all  eventually.  Further,  there 
would  be  an  immediate  depreciation  in  the  value  of  plates,  as 
schools  and  libraries,  the  best  purchasers  of  books,  would  not 
continue  to  buv  books  in  a  system  soon  to  liecome  obsolete.  In 
the  last  ten  years  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  most  of  Shakespeare, 
the  whole  of  Burns,  and  a  great  deal  of  Scott,  have  been  re-embossed 
in  Revised  British  Braille,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those 
who  have  been  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  doing  this  can  look 
with  equanimity  on  the  loss  they  will  be  bound  to  suffer.  1  am 
afraid  I  cannot  follow  you  in  your  contention  that  the  bulk  of 
literature  now  embossed  would  l)e  worn  out  b\-  our  present  readers. 
This  may  apply  to  hooks,  hut  not  to  plates.  Oi  course,  students, 
when  their  studies  demand  it,  will  learn  any  quantity  of  systems; 
bvit  surely  this  is  only  making  the  work  of  blind  students,  laborious 
at  the  best,  unnecessarily  burdensome.  No  doubt  students  will  do 
it  because  they  have  to  do  it,  but  I  cannot  think  thex'  will  gladly 
do  it  even  for  Standard  Dot. 

Third.  The  question  of  adjusting  existing  printing  machines 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  in  variable  base  ma\'  not  be  a  serious  one 
in  a  country  where  printing  embossed  hooks  is  subsidised  by  the 
State  :  but  in  this  country,  where  we  have  to  depend  on  voluntary 
help,  it  is  a  factor  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  machinery 
in  this  countrv  is  no  longer  of  the  crude  and  primitive  type  you 
speak  about.  This  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  seen  the 
splendid  plant  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  At  West 
Craigmillar,  though  our  work  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  have  spent 
much  mone\-  in  impro\-ing  our  presses  and  machinery,  and  I  do  not 
see  that  either  London  or  Edinburgh  will  be  able,  under  the  present 
distressful  circumstances,  to  spend  much  further  money  in  this 
direction. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  good  point  that 
because  a  difference  already  exists,  we  should  not  object  to  the 
introduction  of  further  differences.  The  differences  that  exist 
between  British  Braille  and  French  or  German  Braille  are  un- 
avoidable differences,  due  to  the  languages  being  different.     But 
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to  introduce  variable  base  into  our  s\-stem  would  be  making  a 
difference  quite  a\'oidable.  Also,  what  about  that  point  \ou  made 
in  numtier  .],  about  better  machinery  follo\vini(  upon  uniformity. 
If  we  iu'come  uniform  with  America  we  separate  ourselves  from 
Europe,  and  some  of  our  l^est  machinery  (unpleasant  reflection) 
comes  from  Germany.  Drop  your  variable  base,  and  the  same 
machinery  will  print  the  Braille  of  all  countries.  I  am  sorry  if  1 
have  done  the  American  I'niform  Type  Committee  an  injustice  in 
stating  that  variable  base  is  a  "concession  to  New  York  Point." 
Your  assurance  that  this  is  not  so  I  accept  at  once  ;  but  in  justi- 
fication I  must  point  out  that  the  impression  which  I  received  has 
been  held  generally  here,  and  that  many  in  America,  from  letters 
and  reports  received,  have  laboured  under  the  same  delusion. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  are  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice 
if  you  can  show  us  that  the  adoption  of  Standard  Braille  will  mean 
real  substantial  gain.  What  is  it  that  you  claim  for  Standard  Dot  ? 
I  know  what  you  will  reply  :  l^niformity,  increase  of  accuracy, 
increase  of  speed.  Well,  we  w  ant  uniformity,  we  want  it  badly  ; 
but  we  think  there  are  other  ways  of  reaching  it.  There  would 
be  uniformity  if  vou  adopted  British  Braille.  There  are  more 
readers  of  British  Braille  than  of  any  other  system  of  punctographv. 
People  frequently  talk  as  if  British  Braille  was  the  concern  only  of 
those  living  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  the  System  of  the  Blind  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  India.  It  is 
as  nearly  identical  with  the  Braille  of  European  countries  as  differ- 
ences of  language  make  possible,  and  it  is  actually  read  by  great 
numbers  in  every  European  country.  Therefore,  if  uniformity  is 
to  be  the  great  gain,  it  is  onh'  reasonable  to  ask  vou  to  conform  to 
our  system.  With  regard  to  increase  of  accuracy,  I  must  candidly 
say  1  think  that  accurac\-  after  reaching  a  certain  point  is  of  little 
importance.  I  find  that  Blind  people,  children  or  adults,  read 
quite  as  accurately  as  seeing  people.  And  the  gain  you  show 
in  accuracy  is  so  very  small — -onh'  3  jx'r  cent.  You  see  I  am  accepting 
your  figures  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  they  are  only  theoretically 
obtained  ;  no  actual  tests  between  the  two  systems  have  been  taken. 
There  remains  speed,  which  is  equivalent  to  fluency.     I  think  this 
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is  much  more  important  than  accuracy,  for  without  ease  there  is 

no  pleasure,  and  without  pleasure  there  is  little  real  reading.     Well, 

what  is  your  claim  for  this  point  ?     Only  a  gain  of  6  per  cent.     It 

comes  to  this,  then,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  work  it  out,  that 

the  sacrifices  are  what  I  have  stated  and  the  gain  is  a  problematic 

increase  of  speed.     If  there  are  other  gains  of  real  account  I  think 

you  should  state  them  very  distinctly,  as  I  know  my  views  and 

impressions  are  shared  by  many  in  this  country. 

Let  me  once  again  say  that  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  cordial 

tone  of  your  letter,  and  whether  we  agree  about  Standard  Dot  or 

not,  the  good  feeling  which  has  been  so  manifest  all  along  will, 

I   am  sure,   be  strengthened  as  we  get  to  know  and  understand 

each  other  better. — I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  M.  Stone. 


Roles. 


The  Association's  Committee  on  I'niform  Type  has  been 
^oing  \'ery  thoroughly  into  the  merits  of  the  Standard  Dot  System, 
and  the  all  important  question  of  its  adoption  or  rejection  by 
this  country.  Some  time  has  been  taken  up  in  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  writing  frames,  for  the  Committee  does  not  intend  to 
issue  its  report  till  each  member  is  quite  at  home  in  both  the 
reading  and  the  writing  of  the  new  System,  but  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  so  far  our  American  Friends'  Scheme  has  not  won 
any  enthusiastic  converts. 


Me.mbers  are  reminded  that  Subscriptions  for  1916  are  now 
due,  and  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  |.  M.  Ritchie,  3  Sarre  Road,  W.  Hampstead,  London,  N.W., 
who  is  acting  as  Treasurer,  pro  tern.  The  Secretary  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  names  of  intending  members  or  any  change  of 
address. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 

WEST      CRAIGMILLAR.      EDINBURGH. 


"The    Oxford    Reading    Books 


NOW 

COMPLETELY 

READY. 

Book      I 

2 

vols 

2/6  per  vol 

,,       II. 

2 

2/6 

,,      111. 

3 

2/6 

,,      IV. 

2 

3/=         ,, 

V. 

3 

3/=         ,, 

,,      VI. 

3 

3/= 

These   Reading   Books  have  been  introduced   into  all  the   principal 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 


Nelson's    Queen    Primer,   1  vol.,  2/6. 

The    Newton    Reader    (Nature  Knowledge),  3  vols., 
2/6  per  vol. 

In    the    World     of     Books    (an    Advanced    Reader), 
8  vols.,   4/-  |)«i"  vol- 

The    Children's     Poetry     Books,  (i    numbers,    i/- 
per  number. 

The   Lay   of    the   Last  Minstrel,  1   vol.,   2/6. 
Marmion,    2  vols.,    2/6   ])er    vol. 


TO     LET. 


THE    HARRISON    PATENT    KNITTING   MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings,  &  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  constructed  for  Sightless  manipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced    find  quick   mid    iciidy   sale. 


Special    Terms. 
KNITTER   WORKS,    133   Upper   Brook    Street,  Manchester. 
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is  published  every  second  month. 
The  CO— operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 

WEST     CRAIGMILLAR,     EDINBURGH. 
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These  Reading   Books  have  been  introduced   into  all  the  principal 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 


Book      1- 

2 

vols. 

II. 

2 

,,      III. 

3 

,,      IV. 

2 

V. 

3 

,,      VI. 

3 

Nelson's    Queen    Primer,    1  vol.,  2/6 

The    Newton    Reader    (Nature  Knowledge),  3  vols., 
2/6  per  vol. 

In    the    World    of     Books    (an   Advanced   Reader), 
3  vols.,   4/-  per  vol. 

The    Children's    Poetry     Books,  6   numbers,    i/- 
per  number. 

The   Lay  of   the  Last  Minstrel,  1   vol.,  2/6. 
Marmion,    2  vols.,    2/6    per   vol, 


TO     LET. 


THE    HARRISON    PATENT   KNITTING  MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings,  &  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  constructed  for  Sightless  manipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throut,'hout  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced  find  qnick  and   ready  sale. 


Si'EciAL    Terms. 
KNITTER   WORKS,    133   Upper   Brook   Street,  Manchester. 


nThe     Teacher    of     the     Blind 

is  published  every  second  month. 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


TF)e   TeeeB^r  of    t^e    Blind, 

THE     ORGAN     OF    THE     ASSOCIATION 
::    OF     TEACHERS     OF     THE     BLIND.   :: 


Vol.  IV.  MAY,    I9I6.  No.   3. 

€clitoriaK 

The  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  a  National 
Committee  to  deal  with  the  overtures  from  America  and  to  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of  finding  a  uniform  type  is  to  be  regretted.  The 
lack  of  adequate  machinery  to  deal  \^^th  national  questions  of 
more  than  sectional  interest  has  been  rendered,  by  recent  events, 
more  obvious  than  before. 

Our  Association,  representing  the  teachers  of  the  country, 
can  speak  with  authority  on  many  matters.  In  their  own  domains 
the  National  Institute,  the  Bible  Society,  the  National  Library, 
the  College  of  Teachers,  and  the  rest  can  do  the  same.  No  one 
aspires  to  take  all  knowledge  in  blind  matters  for  its  province. 
Each  has  marked  out  for  itself  a  claim  in  the  field  of  work,  on  matters 
affecting  which  it  considers  its  own  opinion  supreme,  and  within 
whicTi  it  can  allow  no  interference  from  without.  Yet  all,  in  their 
interests  and  their  aims,  find  much  that  is  common.  Even  on  the 
plane  of  the  concrete,  common  elements  exist.  Of  these  probably 
none  is  more  important  than  the  question  of  type.  In  it  all  have 
a  common  stake,  and  should  aspire  to  a  common  responsibihty. 

In  1914  Mr.  Stone  advocated  an  Association  of  Workers  which 
would  have  linked  up  all  sections  and  been  competent  to  deal  with 
a  situation  like  the  present.  Time  has  justified  his  plea  ;  but 
meanwhile,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Association  of  Workers,  what 
can  be  done  ?  The  Committee  of  the  A.T.B.,  at  its  meeting  in 
^larch,   appointed  a  small  sub-committee  to  represent  the  Asso- 
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ciation,  and  thought  that  a  joint  meeting  of  this  sub-committee 
with  those  of  the  College  of  Teachers  and  of  the  National  Institute, 
appointed  for  the  same  purpose,  would  be  the  wisest  initial  and  pre- 
paratory step  towards  the  formation  of  a  National  Committee.  We 
still  think  this  scheme  the  best,  and  hope  for  it  complete  fruition. 
It  would  take  the  burden  of  constituting  the  National  Committee 
off  the  shoulders  of  any  one  body,  and  it  would  meet  wnth  the 
general  approval  of  the  country.  This  is  a  matter  of  more  than 
superficial  importance.  The  work  of  the  National  Committee  will 
be  difficult  and  at  all  points  subject  to  criticism.  If  its  labours  are 
to  be  watched  with  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  all  BrailHsts, 
its  very  constitution  must  from  the  outset  carry  with  it  the  widest 
measure  of  goodwill.  Such  goodwill  cannot  be  counted  among  the 
assets  of  a  committee  arbitrarily  nominated  by  any  single  body. 


Dickens  and  Education. 

By  W.  M.  Stone,  F.E.I.S. 

Ruskin  paid  Dickens  the  extreme  compliment  of  saying, 
"  The  things  he  tells  us  are  always  true."  Now,  as  Dickens  told 
us  many  things  about  education,  it  may  be  worth  while  considering 
some  of  the  views  of  this  truth-teller. 

In  the  first  place,  Dickens  harps  continually  in  all  his  early 
writings  on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  education  for  all. 
He  wrote  Oliver  Twist  to  show  how  the  children  of  the  poor 
were  neglected  and  how  easily  they  fell  into  criminal  ways  and 
became  the  associates  of  thieves  and  murderers.  The  records  of 
the  police  courts  of  those  days  show  that  Oliver  Twist  is  a  fair, 
and  not  an  exaggerated,  statement  of  the  evils  that  lay  in  wait  for 
children  at  that  time.  The  only  schools  for  the  poor  were  Thieves' 
Schools,  such  as  Fagin's,  Dames'  Schools,  and  Charity  Schools, 
and  of  these  the  Thieves'  Schools  were  the  only  ones  that  were 
efficiently  conducted.  Of  Dames'  Schools  we  have  a  good  example 
in  Great  Expectations,  and  as  a  product  of  Charity  Schools  there 
is  Rob  the  Grinder  in  Dombey  and  Son.  Dickens  was  insistent 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  have  a  proper  chance  in  life. 
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He  wrote  in  Household  Words  :  "  Two  little  children  whose 
heads  scarcely  reached  the  top  of  the  dock  were  charged  at  Bow- 
Street  with  stealing  a  loaf  out  of  a  baker's  shop.  They  said  in 
defence  that  the\-  were  starving,  and  their  appearance  showed  that 
thev  spoke  the  truth.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  whipped  in  the 
House  of  Correction.  To  be  whipped !  Woe !  woe !  Can  the 
State  devise  no  better  sentence  for  its  little  children  ?  Will  it 
never  sentence  them  to  be  taught  ?  "  Again,  he  writes  :  "I  saw 
a  Minister  of  State  sitting  in  his  closet,  and  all  around  him,  rising 
from  the  country  which  he  governed,  up  to  the  eternal  heavens, 
was  a  low,  dull  howl  of  ignorance.  It  was  a  wild,  inexplicable 
mutter,  confused  but  full  of  threatening,  and  it  made  all  hearers 
hearts  to  quake  within  them.  But  few  heard.  In  the  city,  where 
the  Minister  of  State  was  seated,  I  saw  thirty  thousand  children 
hunted,  flogged,  imprisoned,  but  not  taught — -who  might  have  been 
nurtured  by  the  wolf  or  bear,  so  little  of  humanity  had  they  within 
them  or  without." 

The  second  object  that  Dickens  had  was  the  exposure  of  the 
savage  methods  then  in  vogue  and  the  incompetence  of  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  had  charge  of  schools.  David  Copperfield 
was  sent  to  Salem  House  Academy,  and  this  is  his  recollection  of 
its  headmaster,  Mr.  Creakle  :  "I  should  think  that  no  man  can 
ever  have  enjoyed  his  profession  more  than  Mr.  Creakle  did.  He 
had  a  dehght  in  cutting  the  boys  which  was  like  the  satisfaction  of  a 
craving  appetite.  I  am  confident  that  he  couldn't  resist  a  chubby 
boy  especially  ;  that  there  was  a  fascination  in  such  a  subject 
which  made  him  restless  in  his  mind  until  he  had  scored  and  marked 
him  for  the  day.  I  was  chubby  myself,  and  ought  to  know.  I  am 
sure  when  I  think  of  the  fellow  now,  my  blood  rises  against  him  wdth 
the  disinterested  indignation  I  should  feel  if  I  had  known  all  about 
him  without  ever  having  been  in  his  power  ;  but  it  rises  hotly  because 
I  know  him  to  have  been  an  incapable  brute,  who  had  no  more 
right  to  the  possession  of  the  great  trust  he  held  than  to  be  Lord 
High  Admiral  or  Commander-in-Chief,  in  either  of  which  capacity 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  ha\-e  done  inhnitelv  less  mischief." 
To  be  a  teacher  in  Mr.  Creakle's  school  one  qualiiication  only  was 
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necessary,  and  that  was  poverty.  Mr.  Creakle  saved  a  good  deal 
in  salaries  in  this  way,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  not  his 
imitators  to-day  in  some  of  our  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Certainly 
it  never  entered  Mr.  Creakle's  mind  that  a  teacher  should  know 
everything  about  teaching. 

Dickens  wrote  out  of  his  own  experience  ;  he  had  himself 
been  under  a  Creakle  at  a  Salem  House  Academy.  I  imagine  that 
Doctor  Strong's  School  at  Canterbury,  the  other  school  attended 
by  David  Copperfield,  he  only  conceived.  At  any  rate,  there 
were  not  many  like  it  ;  it  is  a  description  of  what  he  thought  a 
good  school  should  be,  rather  than  a  picture  of  one  actually  known. 
"  Dr.  Strong's  School  was  an  excellent  school,  as  different  from 
Creakles'  as  good  is  from  evil.  It  was  very  decorously  ordered, 
and  on  a  sound  system,  with  an  appeal  in  everything  to  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  the  boys,  and  an  avowed  intention  to  rely  on  their 
possession  of  those  quahties,  unless  they  proved  themselves  un- 
worthy of  it.  We  all  felt  that  we  had  a  part  in  the  management 
of  the  place,  and  in  sustaining  its  character  and  dignity.  Hence 
we  soon  became  warmly  attached  to  it,  and  I  never  knew,  in  all 
my  time,  of  any  boy  being  otherwise — and  learned  with  a  good 
will,  desiring  to  do  it  credit.  We  had  noble  games  out  of  hours, 
and  plenty  of  hberty." 

It  is  sixty  years  since  these  words  were  written,  but  alas  ! 
how  many  schools  yet  attain  the  excellence  of  Dr.  Strong's  of 
Canterbury  ?  They  would  be  condemned  as  lacking  in  discipline 
by  some  if  they  did  so. 

Paul  Dombey  was  sent  to  the  School  at  Brighton  kept  by 
Doctor  Blimber.  The  doctor  was  an  excellent  man,  learned, 
correct  in  speech  and  deportment,  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  kind  according  to  his  lights.  He  knew  something  about 
every  conceivable  subject— except  children.  Of  them  he  knew 
nothing.  "  Ah  !  "  said  he,  when  Paul  was  first  brought  to  him, 
"  what  shall  we  make  of  him  ?  Shall  we  make  a  man  ?  "  "If 
you  please,"  said  Paul,  "  I  would  rather  be  a  child."  Dr.  Blimber's 
staff  consisted  of  Feeder,  B.A.,  and  Miss  Corneha  Blimber,  excellent 
examples  of  teachers  by  the  Grace  of  God.     Little  Paul  was  six 
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when  he  entered  this  forcing  estabhshment,  and  he  had  given  to 
him  on  the  first  morning  a  pile  of  books,  Latin  bool<s,  mathematical 
books,  grammar  l)Ooks,  and  geographies,  and  you  may  be  sure 
the  Child's  Guide  to  Knowledge  was  not  lacking.  Passages  in  these 
had  been  carefully  marked  by  Cornelia,  and  Paul  was  told  he 
must  commit  these  to  memory  by  a  certain  time,  when  he  would 
be  heard.  What  an  excellent  practice  that  was  of  making  children 
memorise  from  books  ;  how  it  economised  the  teacher's  time 
(while  Paul  was  so  engaged  Miss  Cornelia  was  af)le  to  take  her 
morning  constitutional  on  the  pier).  Besides,  how  well  it  trained 
the  memory.  Fortunate  little  Dombey  to  have  such  a  pile  of  books  ! 
How  much  better  off  were  you  than  the  little  ones  in  our  schools 
who  have  none  of  these  books  in  Braille.  After  some  weeks  of  this 
mode  of  education  Cornelia  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  her  young  charge  because  he  does  not  quite  grasp  the  difference 
between  synthesis  and  analysis.  "  If  my  recollection  serves  me, 
the  word  analysis  as  opposed  to  synthesis  is  thus  defined  by  Walker  : 
'  The  resolution  of  an  object  whether  of  the  senses  or  of  the  intellect 
into  its  first  elements.'  Now  you  know  what  analysis  is,  Dombey." 
Little  Paul  died  shortly  after  this. 

And  all  this  happened  and  was  ridiculed  sixty  years  ago ; 
and  yet  there  are  amongst  us  those  who  still  pin  their  faith  to  rote 
learning  and  memorising  of  definitions,  and  sigh  because  there  are 
so  few  school  books  to  be  had  in  Braille  ! 

Dickens  lived  to  see  a  system  of  national  education  established 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  iniquitous  pupil  teacher  system  and  the 
opening  of  the  first  training  colleges.  He  did  not  like  what  he 
saw.  Things  were  not  mo\'ing  in  the  direction  he  had  hoped. 
Little  did  he  know  that  for  thirty  years  England  was  to  be  crushed 
under  the  worst  system  of  education  ever  devised  by  man.  He 
had  been  a  diligent  student  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  and  had 
imbibed  many  of  their  ideas,  and  he  had  looked  forward  to  de- 
velopments along  these  lines.  He  had  taken  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  first  kindergarten  school  opened  in  England,  and  he  wrote 
descriptions  of  it  under  the  title  of  Infant  Gardens.  He  had 
pleaded  long  and  earnestly  for  the  proper  training  of  teachers,  and 
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he  vie^\•ed  with  distrust  the  narro^\ -minded  and  insufficient  methods 
upon  which  the  first  colleges  were  run.  In  Our  Mutual  Friend 
and  in  Hard  Times  he  bitterly  attacks  the  new  system  of  the 
new  schoolmaster.  He  doesn't  like  the  trained-certificate  master, 
not  because  he  is  trained,  but  because  he  is  wrongly  trained. 
Hard  Times  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  Dickens — in  many 
respects  his  greatest  book, — and  in  it  he  formulates  in  considerable 
detail  his  views  on  education.  The  school  he  deals  with  is  under 
the  management  of  Gradgrind,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  and  member 
of  Pariiament.  Mr.  McChoakumchild,  fresh  from  college,  is  the 
headmaster.  These  are  the  instructions  of  Gradgrind  to 
McChoakumchild :  "  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but 
facts.  Facts  alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else,  and 
root  out  everything  else.  You  can  only  form  the  minds  of  reasoning 
animals  upon  facts.  Nothing  else  will  e\'er  be  of  any  service  to 
them." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Louisa  one  day  ;  "  Tom,  I  wonder,"  upon 
which  Mr.  Gradgrind  stepped  forward  and  said,  "  Louisa,  never 
wonder  !  "  "  Herein,"  points  out  the  novelist,  "  lay  the  spring 
of  the  mechanical  art  and  mystery  of  educating  the  reason  without 
stooping  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sentiments  and  affections.  Never 
wonder.  By  means  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  settle  everything  somehow,  and  never  wonder."  In 
another  place  he  writes  :  "  The  notion  that  education  for  the  general 
people  is  comprised  in  the  faculty  of  tumbhng  over  words,  letter 
by  letter,  and  syllable  by  syllable,  or  of  making  staggering  pot- 
hooks and  hangers  inchning  to  the  right  hand,  has  surely  had  its 
day,  and  a  long  day,  too." 

That  was  written  half  a  century  ago,  and  can  it  be  said  even 
yet  that  "  the  notion  has  had  its  day."  Still  is  undue  time  given 
to  the  merely  mechanical  parts  of  education  ;  still  do  people  bow 
down  in  veneration  before  the  three  R's. 

When  teachers  are  tired  of  books  on  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching,  when  psychologies  become  a  weariness,  they  might 
do  worse  than  read  a  little  of  Dickens,  and  find  out  what  he  has 
to  say  about  their  special  subject — Education. 
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Graeci  Dona  Jerenres. 

By  K.  C. 

If  the  history  of  philanthrop}'  in  this  country  should  e\er  he 
written,  it  will  he  interesting  to  trace  through  each  stage  of  its 
progress  the  slow  evolution  of  public  opinion  in  its  attitude  towards 
the  benefactor  and  his  gift.  From  that  day  of  primitive  ethics 
when  a  Christian  priesthood  taught  that  money  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Church  could  buy  indulgence  or  pardon  for  wrongs 
deliberately  planned  and  committed  at  the  expense  of  man  and 
in  defiance  of  God  ;  through  later  and  more  sophisticated  years, 
when  the  bequeathing  of  large  sums  to  school  or  hospital  brought  a 
relieved  sense  of  expiation  and  atonement  to  the  conscience- 
stricken  testator,  and  canonised  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  to  our  own  time,  when  the  man  who  accumulates  vast 
wealth  inevitably  accumulates  with  it  the  mistrust  and  suspicion 
of  his  fellow  men,  mistrust  and  suspicion  which  will  hardly  be 
allayed  by  any  munificent  spending  of  that  wealth — through 
these  phases  the  national  consciousness  has  struggled  in  its  attempt 
to  penetrate  and  disentangle  a  confusion  of  moral  issues,  till  it 
has  come  at  last  to  realise  dimly  that  no  auKjunt  of  wise  and 
generous  giving  can  abate  by  one  jot  or  tittle  the  responsibility 
incurred  by  treacherous  and  extortionate  getting  ;  that  the  Esau 
w^ho  sells  his  birthright — honour — must  forfeit  in  the  end  his 
blessing  also. 

When  this  knowledge  is  applied  to  its  logical  conclusion,  e\"ery 
capitalist,  howex'er  .small  be  the  sum  he  controls,  will  look  closely 
to  his  private  investments.  At  present  the  application  is  limited 
chiefly  to  a  certain  reluctance  manifested  by  public  committees 
to  accept  on  behalf  of  their  fellows  gifts  of  money  whose  origin  they 
cannot  approve.  I  have  known  Socialist  and  Conservati\'e  members 
of  a  City  Corporation  to  arise  as  one  man  and  leave  the  Council 
Chamber  rather  than  sanction  the  acceptance  of  such  a  gift.  This 
brief  but  touching  coalition  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  is  t3^pical  of 
a  certain  growing  sensitiveness,  a  certain  incipient  protest,  a 
certain  determined  clearness  of  \-ision  as  regards  the  acquisition 
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and  disposal  of  wealth,  which  must  in  years  to  come  have  a  far- 
reaching  and  salutary  effect  upon  our  industrial  and  commercial 
Hfe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  gifts  of  no  public  benefactor  have  met 
with  a  more  varied  reception  than  those  bestowed  by  Mr.  Andrew- 
Carnegie.  Those  who  are  willing  to  accept  his  bounty  frankly 
without  doubt  or  question,  and  who  are,  moreover,  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  must  have  welcomed  with  pleasure 
the  news  of  the  grant  which  has  secured  new  premises  to  the 
National  Library. 

The  moral  influence  which  buildings  exert  is  at  once  subtle 
and  per\'asive.  Who  has  not  experienced  this  in  \'isiting  for  the 
first  time  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Guild  Hall,  or  the  Tower  ! 
A  permanent,  adequate,  dignified  building  is  at  once  a  symbol  of 
something  achieved  and  a  pledge  of  future  achievement.  It 
exercises  a  stimulating  and  restraining  influence,  imparting  to 
those  who  work  within  its  walls  something  of  its  own  serene  en- 
durance, its  distinct  and  independent  stability  and  poise.  In  the 
Blind  World,  which  has  suffered  so  long  from  the  makeshifts 
incidental  to  a  precarious,  hand-to-mouth  existence,  such  buildings 
are  \'aluable  lor  these  qualities  alone,  quite  apart  from  their 
intrinsic  usefulness. 

From  a  more  practical  standpoint  the  National  Library  at 
Westminster  could  hardly  ha\'e  been  improved  had  it  originally 
been  designed  for  its  present  purpose,  instead  of  ba\'ing  been 
bought  from  an  architectural  society.  The  library  itself  is  an  octagon 
lighted  from  the  roof  and  surrounded  by  two  galleries,  one  above 
the  other.  Around  the  ground  floor  and  the  lower  gallery  run 
miles — or  so  it  appears — of  metal  shelving  destined  to  contain 
the  twenty-five  thousand  Braille  volumes  whose  nature  it  is  to  de- 
mand much  space.  In  front  the  building  rises  to  three  storeys,  and 
contains  Committee  Room,  Reference  Library,  a  room  for  voluntary 
writers,  packing  room,  store  room,  and  otfice  ;  all  of  them  lofty 
and  well  lighted,  suggesting  the  possibility  (jf  expansion  and 
development. 

This   promise   of    better   things    to   come   radiated    from   the 
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librarian  and  her  staff,  whose  enthusiasm  refused  to  be  quenched 
even  in  the  chaos  of  a  move.  Our  tour  of  inspection  was  initiated 
by  an  alfresco  tea  in  the  Committee  Room,  enlivened  by  a  breezy 
discussion  of  general  pohtics  in  the  Blind  World.  As  I  listened 
to  the  librarian's  vivacious  talk,  which  was  in  no  way  disturbed 
by  half  a  dozen  other  claims  on  her  attention — as  she  told  of  her 
plans  and  of  the  five  hundred  \-olunteers  who  write  regularly  to 
enrich  the  library  ;  as  I  thought  of  the  excellence  of  the  work 
demanded  and  produced,  a  perfection  which  only  those  who  read 
Braille  can  fully  appreciate — -I  saw  the  National  Library  for  the 
first  time  coming  into  its  true  inheritance  as  an  independent  power, 
co-operating  with  other  independent  powers — educational,  in- 
dustrial, social — ^to  secure  to  the  Blind  World  those  gifts  of  harmony, 
progress,  and  freedom  which  are  the  only  sure  foundations  for  any 
human  society. 


Rn  International  Braille  Pbonetic  illpbabet. 

By  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 

The  use  of  phonetic  symbols  in  the  teaching  of  French  and 
German  has  for  a  long  time  been  general  in  the  more  efficient  sighted 
schools,  and  that  a  very  real  benefit  has  resulted  therefrom  has 
been  fully  established. 

It  is  more  than  time,  therefore,  that  the  teachers  of  the  blind 
should  agree  upon  a  phonetic  code,  in  which  books,  at  least  for 
our  lower  forms,  may  be  printed.  Xo  chfficulty  should  be  found  in 
compiling  a  code,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  readers  of  the 
Teacher  have  already  designed  one  with  a  view  to  using  it  with  their 
own  classes.  The  difficulty  that  the  present  writer  foresees  is  that 
of  deciding  between  two  principles  on  which  to  construct  the  code, 
principles  both  excellent  in  themselves  but  utterly  irreconcilable 
the  one  with  the  other. 

In  the  languages  of  the  world  there  have  been  recognised 
74  distinctly  different  sounds,  and  the  members  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Association   have   devised   an    alphabet   of   74  symbols, 
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representing  all  of  these  sounds.  By  using,  say,  sixty  of  the 
Braille  letters  for  single-cell  symbols  and  the  remainder  for  double- 
cell  symbols,  one  experiences  no  difficulty  in  selecting  74  signs. 
The  French  language  contains  ^j  sounds,  English  eight  additional 
to  those  occurring  in  French,  \\hile  German  has  nine  which  are 
found  in  neither  French  nor  English.  One  is  tempted  for  school 
purposes  to  give  these  54  sounds  preferential  treatment  in  assigning 
the  symbols,  but  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  a  complete  alphabet 
should  be  constructed  to  correspond  with  Passy's  International 
Alphabet,  and  that  the  symbols  left  over  for  the  peculiar  sounds 
of  such  languages  as  Tamil  or  Hottentot  should  not  be  too  cumber- 
some or  inappropriate. 

The  writer  has  constructed  an  alphabet,  corresponding  as 
closely  as  possible  to  Passy's,  and  has  used  it  tentatively  in  a  fairly 
advanced  French  class.  The  alphabet  was  mastered  in  less  than 
half-an-hour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  all  could  read  a  passage 
written  in  phonetic  script  with  some  fluency.  In  this  alphabet, 
p,  b,  m,  w,  f,  V,  t,  d,  n,  1,  r,  s,  z,  j,  k,  g,  h,  i,  y,  u,  e,  o,  a, 
are  represented  by  the  corresponding  Braille  letters.  The  remaining 
fourteen  symbols  in  the  sighted  alphabet  are  arbitrary,  but  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  in  the  Braille  sign  either  some 
resemblance  to  the  international  sign  or  some  connection  with  the 
sound.  For  example,  a  reversed  c  (o)  is  the  symbol  for  0  in  tort ; 
this  has  been  represented  by  middle  c.  A  large  cursive  uncrossed  / 
represents  the  sound  of  ch  in  champ  ;  for  this,  dots  i,  2,  6  have  been 
chosen.  It  is  proposed  to  represent  the  four  nasalised  vowels  by 
putting  dot  4  before  their  respective  un-nasalised  symbols.  This 
method  has  already  been  equally  conveniently  extended  to  German 
and  English,  and  little  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  completing 
the  whole  international  alphabet. 

The  writer,  however,  has  had  the  great  benefit  of  the  help  and 
advice  of  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  who  is  lecturer  in  Phonetics  at  University 
College,  London,  and  who  is,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Paul  Passy,  hon. 
secretary  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association.  Mr.  Jones, 
on  being  provided  with  a  Braille  alphabet,  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  opportunity  pro\'ided   by   the   constructions  of   the   six 
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dots  for  constructing  an  alphabet  on  inuTly  organic  principles. 
He  has  been  to  the  trouble  of  designing  a  wonderfully  complete 
and  scientific  code,  in  which,  for  instance,  all  voiced  Plosives  (and 
only  they)  would  contain  dots  3  or  6  ;  all  Nasals,  dots,  3,  5,  or  4,  6 ; 
Labials,  dot  i;  Dentals,  dots  i,  2;  Palatals,  dots  i,  4;  and  so 
forth.  The  adxantages  of  such  a  system  are  obvious,  and  if  it 
could  be  so  arranged  that  the  symbols  corresponded  in  some  degree 
to  the  Braille  signs  no\\-  most  used  for  certain  sounds,  there  could 
be  no  opposition. 

The  writer  has  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  bring 
about  this  agreement.  Every  attempt  leaves  a  large  number,  indeed 
a  large  majoritx-,  of  signs  that  are  totally  different  from  their 
nearest  counterparts  in  the  ordinary  alphabet.  We  should  have  dot 
I  for  the  sound  represented  by  p  in  pns.  which  is,  moreover,  repre- 
sented by  p  in  Passy  ;  dots  1,5,  for  b  :  1,2,  for  / ;  i,  2,  5,  for  ^, 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Jones  has  said  that  the  writer's  alphabet  is  certainly 
practical,  but  "  it  does  not  seem  to  be  organic.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  symbols  which  have  organic  basis  are  much  easier  to  teach 
than  arbitrary  symbols."  Sheets  showing  both  the  Worcester 
code  and  Mr.  Jones'  suggestion  are  being  prepared,  and  will  be  sent 
to  all  interested  readers,  whose  criticisms  and  suggestions  will 
be  warmly  welcomed.  It  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Jones'  scheme 
has  the  advantage  that  all  consonants  are  long  and  the  vowels  short, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  experts  in  the  psychology  of  reachng. 


notes. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  customary  non-committal 
silence  in  which  the  Teacher  is  received  by  its  readers  was  broken 
as  a  result  of  Professor  Adams's  article  in  March.  Appreciation 
was  not  only  felt,  but  expressed.  "  Pure  gold  "  wrote  one  dis- 
criminating critic,  and  the  same  opinion  was  echoed  by  others. 
We  are  deeplv  in  our  President's  debt,  but  we  are  sure  that  he  will 
feel  the  debt  is  hghtened  in  the  very  fact  of  its  spontaneous  and 
grateful  recognition  by  our  members  at  large. 
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Members  are  reminded  that  subscriptions  are  now  due  and 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie,  3,  Sarre  Road,  West  Hampstead,  London,  N.W.  It  is 
also  most  desirable  that  the  circulation  of  the  Teacher  should  be 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  those  eligible  for  membership. 
The  fee  is  2s.  annually,  and  members  are  urged  to  take  up  the 
useful  work  of  securing  more  and  still  more  subscribers.  Already 
our  mailing  list  is  an  interestingly  varied  one.  In  particular,  we 
are  glad  to  note  the  steadily  increasing  vogue  which  the  Teacher 
enjoys  in  America.  We  beg  to  extend  to  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  grateful  acknowledgments  of  their  interest,  and  would  invite 
them  to  take  a  still  further  share  in  the  interchange  of  opinions 
in  its  pages. 


The  Committee  of  the  Association  met  in  the  office  of 
Gardner's  Trust  (by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Wilson)  on  Saturday. 
13th  March,  at  11  a.m.  There  were  present  ^Ir.  Lister  S.  Smith 
(Chaimian),  Miss  Falconer,  Miss  Garaway,  Messrs.  Brown,  Pearson, 
and  Ritchie. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Latimer  which  was  printed  in  our  last  issue 
was  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  sub-committee,  con- 
sisting of  Miss  Jones,  Mr.  A.  P.  Pearson,  the  Chairman,  and  Hon. 
Secretary,  be  appointed  to  essay,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Institute  and  the  College,  the  task  of  forming  a  National  Committee. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  Standard 
Dot  system.  That  Committee  is  still  at  work,  and  its  labours 
will  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Association.  The  sub-committee 
now  appointed  is  for  a  different  purpose.  It  will  not  have  to  deal 
with  the  intricacies  and  technicalities  of  type,  but  will  assist  in 
the  genesis  of  a  National  Committee  and  in  the  formulation  of  its 
constitution  and  modus  operandi. 


We  are  glad  to  see  from  the  last  issue  of  The  Blind  that  the 
Executive  of  the  College  at  its  meeting  on  12th  February  appointed 
a  sub-committee  of  four  "  to  approach  the  N.I.B.  anrl  the  A.T.B. 
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with  a  view  to  consider  jointly  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a 
thoroughly  representati\-e  National  Committee." 


The  College  of  Teachers  held  its  annual  meeting  on  13th  March, 
when  the  Rev.  Wesley  Denis  was  the  principal  s])eaker.  It  was 
good  to  note  the  large  number  of  teachers  present  and  to  know 
that  ^Ir.  Smith,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association,  had  been  asked 
to  open  the  discussion.  The  increasing  cordialit\'  in  the  relations 
between  the  College  and  the  Association  is  matter  for  congratulation, 
and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  this  year  gave  augury  for  the 
future  of  that  union  which  brings  strength. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  have 
appointed  Mr.  H.  Sanderson  Furniss,  ]\I.A.,  Principal  of  the  College 
in  succession  to  Dr.  Gilbert  Slater.  Mr.  Furniss  was  formerly 
tutor  and  lecturer  in  economics  at  Ruskin  College. 


Extract  from    Constitution   of  The   A.T.B. 


• 


2.     That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  bHnd. 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  BHnd. 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s,  6d,,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each   year. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT    PORTLAND    ST.,    LONDON,    W. 


riie    InMitiite    supplies  : — 

x\ll    kinds    of    Books    for    the    Blind. 

Enil)ossed    Music. 

[3raille  Magazines  (Progress,  Literary  journal,  Musical 

Magazine,    School    Magazine,    Comrades, 

Massage    Magazine). 

Moon    Magazine. 

The  Braille  Weekly  Kdition  of  the  Daily  Mail. 

The    Braille    Review  (inkprint). 

.Ml    kinds    of    apparatus    for    the    Blind. 

(james    for    the    Blind. 


Catalogues — {a)   Braille   ]jooI<s   and   Ma^t^^azines  ;    (h)  Braille    Music  ; 
{(■]   Appliances;   (d)   Moon  Publications ;   free  on  application. 
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"  The    Oxford    Reading    Books " 


NOW     COMPLETELY     READY, 


Book 

I- 

2     vols 

2/6 

per  vol 

II. 

2          ,, 

2/6 

III. 

3       ,, 

2/6 

IV. 

2          ,, 

3/= 

V. 

3       ,, 

3/= 

VI. 

3       ,, 

3/= 

These   Reading   Book 

-!  have  been  introducec 

into 

all  the   pr 

Schools  for  the  Bh 

nd. 

Nelson's    Queen    Primer,    1  vol.,   2/6 

The    Newton    Reader    (Nature  Knowledge),  3  vols., 
2/6  per  vol. 

In    the    World    of     Books    (an   Advanced   Reader), 
3  vols.,  4/-  per  vol. 

The    Children's    Poetry     Books,  6   numbers,    i/- 
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Marmion,    2  vols.,   2/6   per   vol. 
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Vol.  IV.  SEPTEMBER.     I9I6.  No.    4. 

editorial. 

A  Xntional  rniform  Type  Committee  has  been  formed.  Its 
constitution  sliould  £;•i^•e  general  and  ]i^'el^'  satisfaction.  It  is 
representati\'e  and  comprehensive.  As  a  piece  of  macliinery, 
that  constitution  is  a  \-aIuahle  adchtion  to  tlu'  world  of  the  l)lind, 
and  in  tlie  days  to  come  its  aid  will  he  sought  in  matters  other  than 
Hraille  which  reqtiire  for  their  settlement  a  national  voice.  It  is 
a  precedent  of  permanent  value  for  united  and  corporate  action. 

For  the  present,  though  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  may 
have  momentous  effects,  the  scope  of  its  activity  is  limited.  Our 
American  co-workers  have  decided  to  adopt  British  Braille  if  we 
can  come  to  terms  with  them  on  the  matter  of  certain  changes 
which  they  suggest.  This  is  narrowing  the  point  at  issue  to  some- 
thing hner  than  a  short  time  ago  seemed  possible.  It  is  a  great 
opjjortunitw  and  ever\-one  will  wish  the  Committee  well  as  it  settles 
down  to  its  task. 
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national  Uniform   cppe  Coniminec. 

The  plan  whicli  we  outlined  in  the  Teacher  for  Ma\'  for  forming 
a  National  Committee  to  deal  with  the  American  proposals  on  Braille 
had,  for  various  reasons,  to  be  abandoned,  and  another,  not  formalh" 
assented  to  by  the  Committee  of  the  Association,  to  be  accepted  in 
its  place.  Events  for  a  time  moved  rapidly,  and  means  had  to  be 
adopted  at  short  notice,  in  the  hope  that  the  Association  would 
subsequently  sanction  changes  in  method  so  long  as  the  end  desired 
was  secured.  The  result  was  a  conference  not  of  three,  but  of 
eight,  bodies,  representing  practically  all  interests,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  into  lieing  a  National  Committee.  These  bodies  and 
the  member  for  each  were  as  follows  : — 

College  of  Teachers — Miss  M.  I\I.  R.  Garaway. 

National  Library — Miss  Austin. 

National  Institute — Sir  A.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Stainsbw 

West  Craigmillar— .Air.  \\\  M.  Ston.e. 

West  of  Scotland  Home  Teaching  Society — Mr.  Frew  Br\'den. 

Bible  Society— Mr.  F.  A.  J.  Burns. 

Royal  Normal  College — Mr.  G.  M.  Campbell. 

Association  of  Teachers — Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  National  0)mmittee  should  be  constituted 
as  follows  : — 

Representatives. 

National  Institute       4 

Association  of  Teachers     3 

College  of  Teachers     3 

Home  Teaching  Societies 3 

Libraries    3 

Residential  Schools 3 

Scientific  Books  Fund    i 

West  Craigmillar i 

British  &  Foreign  Bible  Society     2 

Mr.  G.  M.  Campbell  undertook  to  approach  the  residential 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  representation  ;  Miss 
Austin  promised  to  do  the  same  for  the  Libraries;  and  Miss  Gilbert 
for  the  Home  Teaching  Societies  of  England.     This  concluded  the 
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business.  A  most  inijjortaiil  stej)  had  hccii  takfii,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  done  till  tlie  Committee's  constituents  liad  chosen 
their  representativ'es. 

Tlie  lirst  meeting  took  j^Iace  on  Friday,  July  jMth,  at  tlie 
National  Institute,  when  the  lull  list  of  members  was  read  as 
follows  :■ — ■ 

X.I.B. — Sir  A.  Pears(;n  ;   Dr.  Ranger  ;   Messrs.    Merrick   and 

H.  Stainsby. 
A.T.B. — Miss     Brautigam  ;       Messrs.     A.    P.    Pearson     and 

J.    M.    Ritchie. 
C.T.B.— Miss  Garaway  ;  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill  ;  Mr.  H.  j.  Wilson. 
Home    Teaching     Societies. — Miss    C.ilbert  ;     Mr.    W.    H. 

Thurman  ;   Miss  Lyell. 
LiBK.\RiES. — Miss  Austin  ;  Mrs.  Ueckworth;  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson. 
Schools. — Messrs.    M.    Myers,     B.    P.    Jones,     and    d.    M. 

Campbell. 
Scientific  Book  Fund. — Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor. 
Craigmillar. — Mr.  W.  M.  Stone. 
Bible    Society. — Rev.    A.    Taylor;    F.  A.   J.   Burns,    Esq. 

Pi'cse/it :  Mr.  Wilson  (in  the  chairj,  .Mrs.  Deck\\t)rth,  Miss 
Austin,  Mr.  Stainsl)y,  Mr.  Stone,  Miss  Gilbert,  Mi.ss  Brautigam, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Myers,  Miss  Lyell,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Mr.  Burns,  .Mr.  .Merrick,  Rew  A.  Taylor. 

Sir  A.  Pearson  was  appointed  Chairman  ;  Mr.  H,  |.  Wilson, 
Vice-Chairman  :    and  Mr.   Burns,  Hon.  Secretarw 

It  was  agreed  that  a  sub-committee  should  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  (jn  the  American  suggestions.  This  sub- 
committee consists  oi  Miss  H.  C.  Russell.  ^lessrs.  Ford,  ]\lerrick, 
Myers,  A.  P.  Pearson,  Stone,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary.  The  sub- 
committee met  after  the  General  Committee  had  risen,  and  chose 
Mr.  Stone  as  their  Chairman. 

We  feel  sure  that  our  American  friends  w ill  welcome  the  news 
that  this  important  step.  e\'en  if  belated,  has  been  at  last  taken. 
To  them  as  to  us  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  must 
give  satisfaction.  In  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  they  will 
see  recognised  leaders  of  l)lind  work  in  this  conntrw  In  the  Hon. 
Secretary  they  find  one  who  has  already  served,  and  ser\ed  with 
distinction,  in  a  similar  capacity  to  the  British  Braille  Committee 
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of  a  dozen  years  ago.     In  the  sub-committee  they  will  find  none 
but  experts  of  known  and  tried  ability. 


Cdndour  from  a  Candidate. 

It  is  to  l)e  doubted  whether  the  axiom  that  "lookers-on  see 
most  of  the  game  "  holds  good  in  the  examination  room,  except 
in  cases  where  the  looker-on  has  on  some  previous  occasion  himself 
been  a  victim  ;  and  even  then  he  has  but  little  advantage  over  the 
casual  spectator  unless  he  can  bring  to  aid  him  in  his  work  of  observa- 
tion that  sympathetic  insight  and  power  of  reviving  an  impression 
w'hich  are  the  peculiar  gifts  of  an  experiencing  nature.  Fortunately, 
we  may  find  an  observer  so  equipped  in  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog,  who,  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  "  Examinations  and  their 
bearing  on  national  efficiency,"  treats  this  subject  from  a  widely 
practical  and  refreshingly  human  standpoint. 

"  By  examination,"  writes  Mr.  Hartog,  "  I  mean  a  systematic 
test  of  knowledge,  and  of  either  special  or  general  capacity  or  fitness, 
carried  out  under  the  authority  of  some  pubhc  body."  And  he  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  while  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural life  of  this  country  is  at  present  hardly  affected  by  the 
examination  system,  professional  life,  in  all  its  branches,  falls 
completely  under  its  sway  ;  because  "  the  public  demands  that 
persons  on  whose  services  it  relies,  but  for  whose  failures  it  cannot 
be  compensated,  as  by  a  business  man  who  fails  to  fulfil  his  contracts, 
that  these  should  produce  some  certificate  of  competency  based  on 
an  examination,  and  often  on  a  series  of  examinations  begun  in 
childhood  and  prolonged  into  early  manhood  and  beyond." 

Then  follows  a  passage  which,  if  every  public  examiner  could  but 
read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,  might  work  a  miracle  of 
reform  in  our  examination  system  of  to-day.  "  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  national  and  imperial  concern  tliat  this  method  of  test 
should  be  wise  in  its  design,  certain  and  not  ca])ricious  in  its  working, 
and,  above  all,  that  in  its  operation  it  should  not  damage  the  human 
material  on  wliich  it  sets  a  hallmark." 

The  writer  traces  the  development  of  the  examination  systsm 
in  this  country,  and  groups  into  four  classes  the  objects  which  it  is 
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designed  to  serve  :  (a)  To  test  tlie  efficienev  of  the  eandidate  ;  (h) 
to  arrange  candidates  in  order  of  eomparatixe  merit  :  (r)  to  test 
the  efificiency,  not  so  nuicli  of  tlie  candidate,  as  of  tlie  scliool  where 
he  was  trained  :    (d)  to  test  his  general  culture. 

It  is  with  the  first  of  these  objects,  that  of  testing  elficienc}', 
as  tlie  report  avows,  that  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  holds 
its  annual  examination  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how,  year  by 
year,  since  its  foundation  in  1908,  the  College  has  stri\-en  with 
increasing  success  to  adapt  its  methods  to  this  end.  Die  long 
tedious  papers  on  the  s(j-cal]ed  "  history  "  <jf  the  education  of  the 
blind,  which  in  many  cases  only  scr\-cd  to  perpetuate  the  unpleasant 
memory  of  irrele\ant  disputes,  have  now  given  wav  to  questions 
on  general  and  particular  psycholog}-,  on  modern  methods  and 
principles  of  education  ;  while  Braille,  no  longer  regarded  as  in 
itself  an  aim  or  accomplishment,  takes  its  rational  place  as  a  means 
of  reading  and  writing,  a  means  which  nuist  be  adapted,  re\ised. 
or  even  discarded,  should  the  necessity  arise.  A  few  comprehensi\-e 
questions  sutftce  to  show  the  examiners  whether  the  candidate 
is  famihar  with  the  origin  and  exolution  of  point  types,  the  legis- 
lation concerning  the  blind,  the  schools  and  societies  which  provide 
for  their  training  and  maintenance,  and  such  kindred  matters  as 
give  the  teacher  a  practical  ad\antage  by  adding  scope  and  interest 
to  his  work.  For  the  rest,  the  examination  deals  with  the  practice 
of  teaching  and  the  use  of  apj^aratus,  and  demands  frf)m  each 
candidate  a  certain  proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the  simple  handi- 
crafts taught  to  blind  children. 

It  will,  I  think,  hv  UvvW  admittetl  that  so  far  this  examination 
is  "  wise  in  its  design."  but  if  we  pass  from  the  general  jilan  to  (he 
execution  of  that  plan  as  carried  out  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  last  June,  I  belie\e  I  am  voicing  the  genera]  opinion 
of  the  candidates  ^\•hen  1  say  that  the  work  on  the  first  day  was  too 
crowded  to  admit  ol  complete  success.  When  two  wiitten  paix'rs 
and  two  iiractical  tests,  all  ol  them  ronipulsor\-,  occu})y  co]lecti\'elv 
a  period  ol  onl\-  fi\'e  and  a  halt  hours,  an  element  of  haste  is  intro- 
duced which  i^  liable  to  detract  both  from  the  actual  \-alne  of  the 
examination  and  its  imj)ortanre  in  tln'  e^•e^  of  the  examinee.  I  was 
working  on  the  last  morning  in  a  room  where  a  group  of  candidates 
were  making  preparations  to  depart. 

"  I'm  dead  I  "  exclaimed  one  with  paradoxical  energ}^ 
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"So  am  I,"  agreed  a  second  sympatheticalh'. 

"  Didyouiind  it  tiring?"  I  asked. 

"Tiring!" — tlie  tone  was  withering — "Fancy  putting  on 
the  arithmetic  immediately  after  that  searching  Braille  paper ! 
It  is  all  \'ery  well  for  you,  we  aren't  used  to  Braille." 

"  And  then,"  said  the  first  speaker,  closing  her  attache  case 
with  a  vicious  snap,  "  they  call  themselves  psychologists  !  " 

"  I  found  it  tiring,  too,"  I  admitted,  as  they  went  out  wishing 
me  good  luck. 

There  are,  of  course,  obvious  difficulties  to  contend  witli  in 
arranging  the  time-table  for  such  an  examination.  Most  of  the 
candidates  come  from  a  long  distance  and  can  ill  be  spared  from  their 
respective  schools  :  the}'  or  their  Headmasters  would  be  the  first 
to  object  if  a  greater  sacrifice  of  time  were  required.  The  examiners, 
too, have  httle  leisure  at  t  heir  disposal  and  of  that  leisure  they  already 
give  to  this  \-oluntarv  task  with  a  generosity  that  is  beyond  praise. 
A  recognition  of  this  fact  appears  to  render  an\-  criticism  as  un- 
gracious as  it  is  reluctant,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  at  least  to 
ask  whether  ii  three  days  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  examination, 
the  work  could  not  be  better  distributed  o\-er  that  time. 

As  regards  the  second  and  third  points  in  the  paragraph  alcove 
([uoted,  tliat  the  examination  should  be  "  certain  and  not  capricious 
in  its  working,  and,  above  all,  tliat  in  its  operation  it  should  not 
damage  the  human  material  on  which  it  sets  a  hallmark,"  there  is 
in  this  connection  httle  to  say. 

Where  an  examination  includes  practical  tests,  the  personality 
(if  the  examiner  \\\\\  always  to  some  extent  intrude  and  add  an 
element  of  uncertaint\"  to  the  issue  ;  an  element  wliich  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  l^v  the  candidate,  though  it  cannot  l)e  alknved  for 
in  the  resuh.  Onh'  in  rare  cases  does  the  examiner  exercise  a 
thoroughly  disturbing  influence,  fortunately  for  the  candidate 
he  is  usually  helpful  or  w  holly  neutral  ;  but  when  an  examiner  does 
deliberately  intrude,  either  h\  ])ositi\e  interference  or  habitual 
self-assertion,  he  is  placing  on  the  candidate  a  handicap)  the  sex'eritv 
of  which  he  cannot  possibl}'  estimate.  When  ]\lr.  Hartog's  ideal 
examination  is  established,  the  examiner  will  confine  himself  to  the 
silent  sentence  which  he  pronounces  through  his  marks.  For,  as 
this  writer  full}-  realises,  "even  the  most  admirably  designed  and 
organised  examination  will  generally  exercise  a  \ery  considerable 
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disturbing  influence  on  tlie  previous  education  of  the  candidate  that 
it  is  designed  to  test,  and  on  the  candichite  liimself  during  the 
examination." 

A  humorous  aspect  of  tliis  truth  was  suggested  to  me  by  one  of 
the  Swiss  Cottage  staff,  as  she  stood  calhng  the  candidates  up  by 
their  numliers  for  the  I^raiUe  rt'ading  test.  "  You  people,"  slie  said, 
"  rt'mind  me  of  the  last  scene  in  '  The  ()nl\-  W'aw'  wliere  the 
prisoners  are  called  out  to  the  guillotine." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  but  can  an\-  prisoner  here  saA"  of  his  own 
performance,  as  Sidney  Carton  said  on  that  occasion,  '  It  is  a  far, 
far  better  thing  than  I  ever  did  '  ■>  "  Slie  hiughed,  and  went  in 
search  of  a  missint'  \-ictim. 


noies. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  w  ill  he  held  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  on  Saturday.  September  ]ot]i, 
at  2-30  p.m.  Mr.  Stone,  the  chairman  for  the  forthcoming  year,  will 
deliver  an  address.  Besides  the  necessary  formal  business,  many 
important  matters  will  be  discussed,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  a  large  and  representative  gathering  will  take  place.  The 
long  distances  which  many  members  must  come,  and  the  consequent 
heavy  travelling  expenses,  make  such  meetings  admittedly  difficult, 
but  the  good  which  has  resulted  from  former  annual  meetings  is 
such  as  to  encourage  members  to  further  sacrifices  in  the  common 
cause.  It  will  facilitate  arrangements  if  those  proposing  to  attend 
will  send  a  postcard  to  that  effect  to  the  Secretary,  mentioning 
at  the  same  time  any  topics  which  they  wish  to  see  on  the  agenda. 


Nominations  for  Vice-Chairman  and  Committee  for  igi()-i7 
should  reach  the  Hon.  Secretary  not  later  than  Saturday,  September 
9th,  so  that  a  ballot  may  be  taken  before  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting. 


Members  who  have  not  \'et  paid  their  subscriptions  are  reminded 
that  these  are  now  ovt^rdue,  and  that  the  convenience  of  the  accounts 
would  be  greatly  served  by  prompt  payment. 
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2,     That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  bHnd. 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Blind. 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s.  6d.,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each   year. 
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All    kinds   of    Books    for    the    Blind. 

Embossed    Music. 

Braille  Magazines  (Progress,  Literary  Journal,  Musical 

Magazine,    School    Magazine,    Comrades, 

Massage    Magazine). 

Moon   Magazine. 

The  Braille  Weekly  Edition  of  the  Daily  Mail. 

The    Braille    Review  (inkprint). 

All    kinds    of    apparatus    for    the    Blind. 

Games   for    the    Blind. 


Catalogues — (a)  Braille  Books  and  Magazines  ;    (b)  Braille   Music  ; 
(c)  Appliances;  (d)  Moon  Publications ;  free  on  application. 
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THE.  HARRISON    PATENT    KNITTING   MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings,  &  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

sviecially  constructed  for  Sightless  manipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throufihout  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced  find  quick   and    ready   sale. 

Special    Terms. 
KNITTER   WORKS,    133   Upper   Brook   Street,  Manchester. 
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is  published  every  second  month 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  Schooi, 

WEST      CRAIGMILLAR,      EDINBURGH. 
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II 
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vols 
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3 
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These   Heading   Jjooks  have  been  introduced   into  all  the  principal 
Scliools  for  the  Blind. 
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2/6  per  vol. 
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per  number. 

The   Lay  of   the   Last  Minstrel,  1   vol.,  2/6. 
iVlarmion,    2  vols..    2/6    per   vol. 
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Editorial 

Tlie  Association  has  established  a  liabit  of  holding  successful 
Annual  Meetings,  and  in  this  respect  the  fourth  maintained  the  \vorth\- 
tradition.  It  was  successful  in  being  representati\e,  zealous,  critical, 
and  intensely  interested  in  itself  and  its  affairs.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
total  membership  cannot  be  brought  together  for  one  such  annual 
gathering,  for  no  other  means  can  to  an  equal  degree  convey  a  know- 
ledge of  that  enthusiasm  and  force  which  mark  the  corporate  life  of 
the  Association.  It  is  a  misfortune  too  deeply  bedded  in  geographi- 
cal circumstance  to  be  lightly  o\^ercome,  but  by  moving  the  place  of 
meeting  up  and  down  the  country  the  opportunity  of  at  least 
occasional  meetmg  with  one's  fellow  workers  is  given  to  all.  The 
work  that  had  to  be  recorded  this  year  is  substantial,  but  not 
dramatic.  A  time  of  building  up,  of  getting  on  with  the  work  in 
hand  in  surety  and  quietness,  is  a  worthy  achie\  ement  in  these  days 
of  scientific  destruction.  Education,  in  spite  of  heavy  forebodings, 
may  come  to  its  own  after  the  war.  The  day  may  yet  dawn  when 
an  Education  Minister  will  be  chosen  for  his  interest  in  Education, 
and  when  men  will  realize  that  the  School  has  an  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  nation.  They  may  even  relin(}uish  the  associated  idea 
of  ecclesiastical  squabbling  for  that  of  untrammelled  possibilities  in 
the  future  of  mankind.  Such  hopes  lighten  the  hours  of  the  teacher's 
labour.  That  which  is  done  for  the  sake  of  recognition  is  not 
nearest  to  tlie  ideal  ;  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fillip  to  know,  e\en  in 
privacy,  that  the  real  and  absolute  estimate  of  the  \alue  of  Educa- 
tion is  not  that  of  the  man  in  the  street. 
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ilnnual  tneetitiQ. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  30th  September.  Arthur  Ball,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  School,  and  Chairman  of  its  House  and  After-Care 
Committees,  extended  on  behalf  of  the  Council  a  cordial  welcome 
to    the  Association. 

Mr.  Stone,  the  Chairman,  thanked  Mr.  Ball  for  his  kind  words. 
He  had  to  apologise  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  retiring 
Chairman,  who  had  written  to  say  that  he  had  been  una\-oidably 
prevented  from  being  present,  and  to  wish  the  meeting  every  success. 
There  had  also  been  put  into  his  hands  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  S. 
Robinson,  of  the  Worcestershire  Regiment,  and  well  known  to  all 
of  them  as  the  former  Head  Master  of  the  School  at  Birmingham. 
This  he  wished  to  read  to  them  as  a  preface  to  his  own  remarks 
that  afternoon  : — 

Dear  Friends  of  the  x\.T.B., 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  teel  m\-  writing  to  you  this  letter  an  in- 
trusion, seeing  that  I  am  far  away  from  Braille  or  any  other 
educational  work,  and  have  now  no  official  connection  with  any 
Blind  School.  HoweAcr,  in  spite  of  the  war,  I  have  still  a  great 
interest  in  the  work  which  I  have  learnt  to  love  so  well.  Therefore, 
I  felt  I  should  like  to  write  a  message  of  greeting  to  the  Association, 
and  commit  a  few  thoughts  to  paper  which  may  prove  of  interest  to 
my  old  friends  and  fellow  workers. 

"  Probably  the  first  thing  that  an  outsider  would  say  about  it 
all  would  be,  '  Fancy  holding  Educational  Conferences,  talking 
about  Braille  and  teaching  the  blind,  when  there  is  a  war  on."  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  just  because  of  the  war  that  your  meeting  is  of 
more  importance  than  ever.  A  year  ago  the  public  mind  was  still 
largely  unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  present  conflict,  and  men 
were  quite  unable  to  measure  and  estimate  its  effects  and  con- 
sequences both  upon  the  present  and  future  conditions  of  our  land. 
Fortunateh'  all  this  is  changing,  and  men  are  beginning  to  realize 
such  more  and  more  e\ery  day.     The  public  conscience  is  awaken- 
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ing,  and  the  wise  and  thoughtful  are  beginning  to  see  that  tlie  future 
both  in  active  warfare  and  in  Hfe  after  the  war  is  ours  to  do  with  as 
we    will. 

I  do  not  intend  to  talk  shop  and  deal  with  acti\e  warfare — its 
glories  are  the  common  talk  of  the  whole  world — but  rather  touch 
upon  the  side  of  the  situation  which  more  especialh'  concerns  you. 
We  are  all  longing  for  the  end  of  the  war,  and  if  you  had  been 
privileged  as  I  have  to  speak  to  some  men  who  have  been  out  here 
since  almost  the  beginning  of  the  fighting,  you  would  know  some- 
thing of  what  the  real  longing  is.  l-)Ut  just  as  surely  as  the  future 
active  operations  depend  upon  those  of  us  who  are  out  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  war  zone,  no  less  certainly  does  the  future  of  the 
war  depend  upon  those  of  you  who  are  called  upon  to  do  >'Our  bit 
in  the  old  country. 

"  I  wonder  as  I  write — I  am  sitting  writing  in  my  dug-out  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards  aw^ay  from  the  enemy's  line, 
shells  falling  at  times  a  bit  near — -I  wonder  Avhether  you  at  home 
do  realize  the  responsibility  of  your  task.  You  are  depending  on  us 
to  beat  back  and  destroy  for  ever  an  evil  civilization,  but  just  as 
much  are  we  depending  upon  you  people  at  home  for  the  establish- 
ing and  de\'eloping  of  a  new  civilization,  of  right  conceptions 
concerning  the  ultimate  destiny  of  humanity.  And  the  work  needs 
to  be  done  noxc,  even  while  the  actual  fighting  is  on,  or  else  even 
though  the  actual  battle  be  won,  ultimate  and  real  victory  will  never 
be  ours.  More  so  than  ever  does  this  apply  to  Educational  work. 
Many  of  you  are  working  under  great  difficulties,  with  depleted 
staffs  and  maybe  aided  by  ine.xperienced — though  very  willing — 
helpers.  But  if  all  will  do  their  bit  nobly  and  Avell  the  future  will 
be  worth  all  the  anguish  and  bloodshed  its  gaining  has  cost  us. 
Therefore,  I  say  your  Conference  of  this  year  is  justified,  never  so 
much  justified  as  now. 

"  I  will  not  presume  to  outline  any  plan  of  campaign  or  lay 
down  any  precise  method  for  bringing  this  about.  However,  if  you 
will  bear  with  me  a  little  longer  I  would  just  like  to  tell  you  how  the 
educational  future  strikes  me  as  a  soldier  at  the  present  moment. 

"  I  always  try  and  find  a  spare  minute  to  read  the   English 
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papers,  and  have  noticed  already  that  in  matters  educational  a  Com- 
mittee of  eminent  scholars  has  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  same 
specially  as  regards  '  after  the  war.'  Well,  1  am  not  at  all  a 
pessimist,  but  I  am  afraid  many  people  have  as  distorted  a  vision  of 
that  time  as  they  had  of  the  actual  length  of  the  war  when  it  was 
in  its  early  stages.  I  am  sure  many  are  so  disturbed  and  oxer- 
balanced  by  the  awful  calamity  of  the  war  itself  that  they  fondly 
believe  that  if  only  peace  is  declared  all  will  be  well.  The  sooner 
the  idea  is  dispelled  the  better.  To  use  military  phraseology,  having 
carried  the  attack  successfully  into  the  enemy's  lines,  and  beaten 
him,  consolidation  is  necessary.  So  with  education  ;  having  justified 
our  conception  of  things  we  have  set  to  work  to  consolidate,  to  turn 
evil  into  good,  to  make  of  an  obstacle  an  aid  and  help.  But  after 
the  war  our  real  difficulties  will  begin,  the  adjustment  of  labour 
conditions,  the  future  of  an  army  of  the  disabled,  the  many  social 
problems  which  will  inevitably  arise.  And  above  all  will  loom  the 
question  of  finance,  and  it  may  be  that  money  will  be  all  too  scarce. 
Therefore  educational  work  and  progress  will  not  be  able  to  depend 
on  financial  aid  to  accomplish  its  desired  end. 

"  And  this  brings  me  to  the  soldier's  point  of  view.  If  the  men 
who  have  been  fighting  out  here  have  learnt  one  thing  above  all 
others,  it  is  surely  that  material  comforts  are  not  essential  to 
existence  ;  that  skill,  ingenuity,  and  imagination  can  combat 
successfully  with  almost  any  difficulty,  no  matter  how  great — in 
short,  that  man  after  all  is  the  master  of  material  and  not  a  slave  to 
it.  As  one  interested  in  education  it  has  come  home  to  me  very 
forcibly  of  late  that  we  have  been  in  the  past  more  often  the  slaves 
than  the  masters  of  the  material  of  our  profession.  We  have  gone 
to  the  Maples  and  the  Waring  and  Gillows  of  our  craft.  Requisi- 
tion sheets  have  become  a  fetish.  We  must  order,  keep  buying  new 
books,  keep  up  to  date,  and  the  publisher  and  his  agents  get  fat  at 
our  expense,  while  our  hand  and  brain  lose  their  cunning.  This  is 
not  education.  I  have  learned  out  here  that  education  is  the  power 
to  live  as  a  master  of  one's  surroundings,  and  not  as  their  slave. 
As  Emerson  has  put  it,  '  to  be  master  of  my  fate,  the  captain  of  my 
soul.'       Money  and  funds  are  not  e\erything,  though  they  are  much. 
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W'itli  money  more  can  he  accomi)lished,  hul  it  is  nnlrue  hi  the  cause 
of  human  in-of,n-ess  to  ]n-each  and  liold  that  without  it  we  can  do 
nothing.  Education  is  a  sacred  trust.  Our  opportunities  as 
teachers  were  never  so  great  as  the>'  are  to-da\-,  and  never  so  preg- 
nant with  spiritual  significance.  Let  us,  hehe\-ing  still  that  '  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  eternal,'  realize  anew  the  glories  of  the  inheritance  which 
shall   >-et   be  ours. 

Yours  always  sincerely, 

"  Sydney  Robinson." 
After  reading  Mr.  Robinson's  letter,  the  Chairman  said  thev 
must  all  feel  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Robinson  for  having  written  such 
a  kindly  and  inspiring  letter.  It  said  a  very  great  deal  for  Mr. 
Robinson's  zeal  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Association,  that  at  a  time 
when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  such  hazardous  work  and  imminent 
danger,  he  should  give  thought  to  them  as  they  were  assembled  to- 
day at  their  Annual  Meeting,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Secretary  be 
asked  to  write  to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  say  how  grateful  they  were  for 
his  ver\-  \-aluable  letter  and  for  the  excellent  counsel  he  had  given 
them. 

The  Chairman  then  explained  that  he  had  no  carefully  prepared 
address  for  them  that  day,  the  times  were  too  serious,  and  there  was 
too  much  work  of  \'arious  kinds  to  be  done  to  permit  of  one  sitting 
down,  as  it  were,  in  cold  blood,  and  preparing  a  carefully  thought- 
out  address.  There  were  one  or  two  points,  however,  that  he  might 
for  a  few  moments  speak  about  that  afternoon,  aud  the  first  was 
this.  There  was  a  general  feelmg  in  the  country  that  our  educa- 
tional system  would  have  to  be  overhauled.  There  were  undoubt- 
edly weak  spots,  and  many  minds  were  at  work  devising  means  of 
introducing  improvements.  We  teachers  of  the  blind  must  see  to 
it  that  our  work,  too,  progressed,  and  that  as  educational  skill 
developed,  we  advanced  along  with  it.  At  the  1914  Conference 
held  in  London,  he  had  stated  that  the  education  given  in  our 
schools  was,  generally  speaking,  on  thoroughly  sound  lines.  He 
believed  that  child  for  child  those  in  our  schools  recei\ed  as  good 
an  education  as  did  the  children  in  the  Council  Schools.     He  held 
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to  that  opinion,  but  \entured  to  ask  them  whether  they  could  not,  if 
possible,  take  an  even  broader  view  with  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  blind  child  than  they  did  at  present.  Last  century,  particularly 
in  its  earlier  years,  a  phrase  was  used  which  had  now  almost 
dropped  out  of  use.  It  was  frequently  said  of  such  and  such  a 
person  that  he  had  received  a  liberal  education.  The  phrase  was  a 
good  one,  but  it  was  too  frequently  applied  to  the  education  of  the 
more  favoured  classes.  All  education  should  be  liberal.  Since 
1870  the  wretched  term  "  elementary  "  had  been  introduced.  It 
was  considered  for  many  years  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  that  the 
children  of  the  National  Schools  of  the  country  were  being 
educated  if  they  were  being  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Those  were  regarded  as  the  essential  and  important  subjects,  and  as 
entire  stress  was  placed  on  them,  education  became  cramped  and 
illiberal.  We  have  largely  outgrown  that  wrong  conception,  but  it 
took  many  years  to  get  quite  clear  of  old  traditions,  and  he  felt  that 
they  had  not  altogether  done  so  in  many  schools  for  the  blind.  They 
still  had  time-tables  overcrowded  with  arithmetic  and  writing 
lessons,  and  he  found  with  surprise  that  in  some  schools  actually 
time  appeared  on  the  time-table  for  the  teaching  of  Braille.  He 
pleaded  for  a  more  generous  curriculum  for  our  schools.  In  many  of 
them  French  was  now  been  taught,  and  he  thought  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  an  hour  spent  in  this  way  was  most  profitably  used. 

The  next  point  the  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  touch  upon  was 
the  work  and  position  of  the  Association  of  Teachers.  After  four 
years  of  existence  it  might  not  be  unreasonably  asked  whether 
their  organization  had  justified  its  existence.  He  thought  it  likely, 
though  no  one  had  spoken  to  him  in  this  way,  that  some  of  their 
members  were  asking  a  question  such  as  that.  Well,  they  must 
remember  that  though  their  Association  included  nearly  all  the 
teachers  of  the  country,  yet  it  was  and  must  always  be,  a  compara- 
tively small  body.  They  could  not  hold  demonstrations  in  Hyde 
Park  or  Trafalgar  Square ;  they  could  not  expect  to  be  reported 
under  big  headlines  in  the  daily  press.  What  work  they  did  must 
necessarily  be  done  quietly,  and  if  to  be  successful,  unobtrusively. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the   first  years  of  an  organization 
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had  to  he  spent  in  huilding  up  and  in  consoHdating.  It  was  neces- 
sary first  to  ohtain  a  recognised  position  hefore  the>'  could  attempt 
to  exert  an  influence.  He  clanned  that  the  Association  had  been 
wonderfulK'  successtul  in  all  its  work,  much  more  so  than  was 
ai^iparent  on  the  surface.  As  an  Association  they  were  consulted 
when  tiuestions  arose  on  which  they  had  a  right  to  be  consulted. 
They  were  represented  on  the  National  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
and  would  ha\e  an  important  voice  in  the  negotiations  at  present 
being  conducted  with  the  American  Type  Committee.  The  influ- 
ence of  teachers  was  perceptibly  felt  in  the  College  of  Teachers, 
and  their  ex-Chairman  was  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Registration 
Council.  In  man\-  other  wax's  which  he  did  not  feel  able  to  mention 
the  Association  of  Teachers  had  been  the  means  of  raising  the 
status  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  and  he  considered  that  if  we  looked 
at  these  results  as  merely  beginning,  they  were  highl\-  satisfactory. 

He  wished  to  say  one  word  on  the  Ihaille  (juestion.  Air. 
Pearson  and  he  had  that  morning  attended  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  National  Uniform  Type  Committee.  Many  points 
had  arisen  \ery  difficult  to  decide  upon,  and  later  m  the  afternoon  it 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  if  the>-  could  bring  these  points 
before  the  meeting,  and  ha\e  an   expression  of  opinion  about  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  said  he  would  also  ask  them  to 
consider  another  matter  that  he  had  ver\-  much  at  heart.  He  had 
said  that  the  Teachers'  Association  was  bound  to  be  a  comparatively 
small  association.  There  Avas  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
in  this  country  a  Aery  large  and  influential  Association,  if  one  could 
be  called  into  being  which  would  include  all  workers  for  the  blind. 
He  had  advocated  the  formation  of  such  an  Association  two  years 
ago  at  the  Triennial  Conference,  but  though  the  proposal  was  most 
favourabK  received,  time  at  the  Conference  did  not  allow  of  the 
scheme  being  fully  considered.  Since  then  the  war  had  intervened, 
and  it  had  not  been  possible  to  go  on  with  the  matter,  but  he  thought 
that  time  would  soon  be  ripe  for  a  further  consideration  of  such  an 
Association.  Of  course  he  did  not  contemplate  that  their  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  would  cease  to  exist,  but  he  looked  forward  to  its 
bein^  allied   with    such  an  organization.      Many  people  had  written 
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to  him  or  spoken  to  him  quite  recently  about  reviving  the  project, 
and  he  trusted  that  there  would  be  some  discussion  on  the  subject 
that  afternoon.  He  thanked  the  Association  heartily  for  having 
elected  him  as  their  Chairman,  and  assured  them  that  his  best 
services  would  always  be  theirs. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stone  for  his  address  Avas  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gadsby  (Swiss  Cottage),  seconded  by  Mr.  Gray  (Bristol),  and 
carried  with  acclamation.  The  Secretary  presented  his  report  for 
the  past  year.  He  said  that  the  membership  had  remained  fairly 
constant  with  five  resignations  and  six  new  members.  The  year 
had  been  on  the  whole  uneventful,  but  marked  by  steady  progress 
in  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Association.  Much  of  the  time 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  had  been  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
two  topics — Uniform  Type  and  Teachers'  Salaries — and  on  each  of 
these  he  had  something  to  report.  At  Leeds  a  sub-committee  had 
been  appointed  to  inquue  into  and  report  upon  the  Standard  Dot 
System.  The  Committee  had  done  its  work  with  thoroughness  and 
enthusiasm,  but  through  a  most  fortunate  turn  in  affairs  Standard 
Dot  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  Americans  had  offered  to 
open  negotiations  with  this  country  with  British  Braille  as  a  basis. 
Indeed,  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  to  adopt  British  Braille  if 
we  on  this  side  could  come  to  terms  with  them  with  regard  to 
certain  recommendations  which  they  suggested.  This  was  a  most 
conciliatory  and  far-reaching  step,  and  it  was  felt  most  strongly 
that  a  really  National  Committee  should  be  got  together,  so  that  the 
decision  reached,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  carry  with  it  the 
consent  and  the  goodwill  of  the  whole  country.  The  plan  first 
suggested  by  the  Association  for  realising  this  Committee  had  had 
to  be  abandoned,  but  its  second  effort  had  been  crowned  with 
success.  A  conference  of  eight  representative  bodies  had  been 
called  together  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  composition  of  a 
National  Committee,  and  he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  on 
this  resulting  Committee  the  Association  were  allocated  three  seats. 
Mr.  Smith,  at  that  time  Chairman,  had  been  unable  to  take  up  this 
work,  and  the  three  representatives  now  acting  for  the  Association 
were  ^Ir.  A.  P.  Pearson,  Miss  Brautigam  and  himself. 
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The  proposed  scale  of  salaries  agreed  to  at  the  last  Annual 
?^Ieeting  had  been  published  in  the  Tcaclici\  and  he  was  glad  to 
know  that  it  had  already  been  laid  before  one  or  two  Committees  of 
Management  with  good  results.  Beyond  this  the  Association,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  had  not  been  able  to  go,  but  he  could  tell 
them  that  the  College  of  Teachers  had  appointed  a  sub-committee 
to  inquire  into  the  question,  and  to  propose  a  scale,  and  on  that 
Committee  the  Association  was  unofficially  represented  by  Miss 
Caraway  and  himself,  'i'his  was  one  of  the  directions  hinted  at  in 
the  Chairman's  address  along  which  the  Association  was  making 
more  progress  and  exerting  more  influence  than  was  apparent  on  the 
surface.  It  was  a  process  of  "  peaceful  penetration,"  which  had  in 
it  the  i^ossibilities  of  much  useful  if  unobtrusive  success. 

He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  present  a  Balance  Sheet  for  1915, 
which  showed  a  balance  in  hand,  and  an  estimate  for  1916  which 
showed  that  they  expected  to  be  able  to  carry  forward  a  small 
amount  to  the  right  side  of  the  next  year's  accounts.  The  number 
of  2-  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  was  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
last  year,  although  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  their  circle 
of  readers  in  America  was  steadily  growing.  He  repeated  the 
appeal  of  last  \ear  to  members  to  contribute  articles  on  educational 
subjects,  and  wherever  possible  to  gain  new  subscribers.  The 
adoption  of  the  report  was  proposed  by  Miss  Caraway,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  voting  for  Vice-Chairman  had 
resulted  in  Miss  Caraway  being  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with  53 
votes,  but  as  she  was  unwilling  to  resume  office  Mr.  A.  P.  Pearson, 
who  came  next  on  the  list  with  47,  would  be  their  Vice-Chairman 
for  the  ensuing  year.  This  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
meeting. 

The  new  Committee  was  then  announced  as  follows  : — 

Mr.   G.   C.   Brown,  M.A.,  Worcester. 

Miss  Ellis,  Leeds. 

Miss   P'alconer,  l)irmingham. 

Miss  Caraway,  London. 

Miss  E.  Jones,  Birmingham. 
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The  question  of  having  recruiting  secretaries  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  country  was  discussed,  and  it  was  finally  referred  to 
the  Committee,  with  power  to  act  if  they  thought  fit. 

The  Chairman  again  brought  forward  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  made  by  the  American  workers  for  the  modification  of  our 
Braille  system,  and  a  general  discussion  of  much  interest  and 
usefulness  ensued. 

The  advisability  of  taking  steps  towards  the  formation  of  an 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  met  with  unanimous  support, 
and  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  and  seconded 
by  Miss  Garaway,  was  agreed  to : — 

"  That  this   Association   approach   the  bodies  represented  on  the 

National  Uniform  Type  Committee,  and  such  others  as  it  may 

think  fit,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an  Association 

of  Workers  for  the  Blind." 

IMr.  Ball,  in  inviting  all  present  to   remain  to  tea,  spoke  of  the 

interest  with  which  he  had  followed  the   proceedings.     He  wished 

to  the  Association  a  most  prosperous  future,  and  said  that  he  would 

have   much   pleasure   in   reporting  to   his   Council    what   had  taken 

place  that  afternoon. 
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education  afler  tDe  War. 

The  Northern  Counties  Education  League  has  issued  a  leaflet, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  says  : — 

"  It  is  the  peculiar  tragedy  of  the  war  that  its  effects  have  been 
most  disastrous  in  those  realms  of  intellectual  promise  and  spiritual 
resource  on  which  the  nation  is  most  dependent  for  its  pemianent 
greatness.  The  whole  apparatus  of  learning  has  been  dislocated. 
From  the  universities  to  the  elementary  schools  there  is  chaos 
and  desolation,  but  with  a  vast  difference.  For  while  the  former 
have  been  emptied  by  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of  free  responsible 
men,  the  condition  to  which  the  latter  have  fallen  is  due  directly 
to  the  official  attitude  of  indifference  or  hostility.  The  Presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  treated  as  a  post  without 
responsibilities,  leaving  its  holder  free  for  anv  odd  job  in  the 
Government,  while  many  of  the  authorities  of  administrative 
counties  have  hardly  veiled  the  equal  contempt  in  which  they  hold 
their  educational  functions.  With  responsible  and  popularly 
elected  education  authorities,  having  the  spirit  of  the  members  of 
the  old  School  Boards,  such  a  state  of  things  would  have  been 
impossible.  .  .  .  Thousands  of  young  children  have  been  turned 
into  the  streets,  and  many  thousands  more  hurried  into  blind 
alley  employments.  Minor  ailments  are  being  neglected,  infantile 
mortality  is  increasing.  Over  a  million  children  in  our  elementary 
schools  are  oliicially  certified  as  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of 
benefiting  by  the  instruction  offered.  Meanwhile  the  State 
apparently  ranks  the  breeding  of  horses  higher  than  the  care  of  its 
young  children,  for  while  many  men  in  charge  of  horses  or  hounds 
used  for  racing  or  hunting  have  been  exempted,  there  has  been, 
except  in  rare  cases,  no  exemption  for  teachers.  This  is  the 
condition  of  things  at  a  time  when,  as  never  before,  the  Mhole 
position  and  future  of  our  country  depends  upon  the  character  and 
capacity  which  the  democracy  will  bring  to  the  tasks  of  social 
reconstruction. 

"  Xor  is  there  any  indication  in  (jo\-ernmental  action  or  public 
discussion  that  any  real  change  in  the  nation's  attitude  towards 
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education  is  contemplated.  So  far  only  minor  details  in  the 
curriculum  have  come  under  review,  and  education  is  still  conceived 
in  temis  of  intellectual  distinction  for  the  rich  and  industrial  utility 
for  the  poor.  No  desire  has  been  evinced  to  mobilise  and  organise 
the  whole  of  our  resources  for  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
equipment  of  the  race  irrespective  of  class  or  creed.  '  Secondary  ' 
schools  will  still  mean  a  class  rather  than  an  educational  distinction, 
and  sectarianism  will  still  impair  and  distract  all  our  activities. 
"  The  first  great  need  is  for  the  establishment  everywhere,  in 
areas  of  suitable  size,  of  popularly  elected  authorities  charged  with 
educational  functions  only.  These  authorities  should  be  concerned 
with  all  that  affects  the  child-life  of  the  country.  Wherever  the 
State  comes  in  contact  with  the  child-life  it  should  be  represented 
by  the  education  authority.  From  the  notification  of  birth  to  the 
certification  for  ultimate  employment  and  after  oversight,  with  all 
the  intermediate  medical  service  and  intellectual  equipment,  the 
child-life  of  the  nation  should  be  under  the  care  of  the  education 
authority.  Our  education  system  should  be  one  and  indivisible. 
It  should  proceed  by  regular  stages  from  the  infants'  school  to  the 
university,  free  and  open  alike  to  all.  All  schools — elementary, 
secondary,  industrial,  reformatory — and  all  other  educational 
agencies  should  be  under  the  same  central  department  and 
administered  by  the  same  local  authority,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  public  maintenance  contributed  by  the  State.  .  .  . 
The  dual  sj^stem  in  primary  education  is  an  anachronism  based  on 
an  illusion  which  the  experience  of  war  has  dispelled.  Our  irrecon- 
cilable religious  differences  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of 
ecclesiastics.  In  the  practical  concerns  of  life  and  the  deepest 
spiritual  verities  we  are  one  people,  and  where  men,  in  face  of  death, 
have  been  able  to  worship  together,  it  is  a  ludicrous  assumption 
that  little  childen  must  be  kept  separate  on  the  basis  of  meta- 
physical subtleties  beyond  the  range  of  their  intellect  or  the  need 
of  their  lives." 
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CDe  Cirerarure  tesson. 

By  K.C. 

Those  who  attended  the  Educational  Conference  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  last  August,  will  remember  with  pleasure  a  paper  whose 
title  I  ha\e  borrowed,  and  of  which  I  will  try  to  ffixe  some  slight 
account,  as  it  was  rich  in  practical  suggestion  for  all  teachers.  The 
paper  was  read  by  Miss  Jones,  Head  of  the  Elementary  Teachers' 
Training  Department,  Dublin,  and  was  followed  by  a  lively  and 
interesting  discussion,  which  ranged  chiefly  round  the  difference 
between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  scholar  in  their  power 
of  appreciating  literature,  and  the  need  for  a  corresponding  diver- 
sity in  choice  of  subject  and  methods  of  teaching.  Opinions  \'aried 
widely,  but  the  upshot  of  the  debate  seemed  to  be  that  the  difference 
was  an  essential  one,  springing  from  the  difference  in  the  children's 
environment  and  experience.  Speakers  agreed  that  the  elementary 
scholar  was  capable  of  far  quicker  and  deeper  appreciation  of  liter- 
ature dealing  with  the  more  elemental  aspects  of  life — with  birth 
and  death — with  simple  heroism  and  the  cruder  forms  of  crime  ; 
with  broad  comed>-  and  violent  tragedy.  While  the  secondary 
scholar  responded  to  more  remote  and  complex  issues,  to  abstract 
reflection,  subtleties  of  character  and  niceties  of  style.  The  feeling 
of  all  seemed  to  be  that  they  preferred  to  teach  literature  to  an 
elementary  rather  than  to  a  secondary  class. 

Miss  Jones  approached  her  subject,  not  as  a  specialist  in 
literature,  but  as  an  educationalist,  whose  methods  were  simply  the 
natural  fruit  of  fundamental  principles,  applied  with  skill  and 
initiative  through  a  long  experience.  She  said  that  for  some  years 
past  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  misgiving  had  been  rife  amongst 
thoughtful  English  teachers  as  to  the  soundness  of  our  national 
education,  and  that  speculation  and  incjuiry  on  this  point  had  been 
quickened  and  crystallised  by  the  war.  Accordmg  to  Professor 
Sadler  we  suffered  from  two  things — neglect  of  the  second-class 
mtelligence,  and  a  low  standard   of  intellectual  development.     This 
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latter  was  lamentably  apparent  in  our  teaching  of  literature,  marred 
as  it  was  by  "  a  desperate  vagueness  and  superficiality,  and  the 
unliterary  teacher."  We  cherished  a  time-honoured  superstition 
that  to  be  vague  was  to  be  literary,  and  that  any  attempt  at  precise 
and  serious  instruction  m  this  art  would  destroy  that  fragile 
abstraction,  the  literary  spirit.  This  superstition  had  been  fostered 
by  those  scientists  who  assumed  a  patronising  attitude  towards  the 
study  of  literature,  as  being,  for  those  who  liked  it,  a  mild  and 
pleasing  relaxation  from  exact  and  strenuous  work.  This  was  a 
fatal  mistake.  We  must  bring  to  our  teaching  of  literature  explicit 
knowledge,  clear  conceptions,  a  ripe  judgment,  matured  by  observa- 
tion, and  the  habit  of  close  thinking  ;  a  taste  rendered  catholic  and 
sure  by  early  familiarity  with  the  best  in  literature,  and  by  the 
practice  of  comparison  and  fine  discrimination  ;  a  trained  ear, 
sensitive  and  acute  :  a  trained  voice.  These  were  not  gained  by 
vaguely  skimming  over  poems  with  a  hazy  mind  and  a  certain 
amount  of  emotional  pleasure,  they  were  the  reward  earned  by 
vigorous  and  disciplined  mental  exercise. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  class  teaching,  Miss  Jones  spoke  of 
the  usual  method  of  selecting  material  by  making  out  a  scheme  of 
work  for  the  term  or  the  year  as  an  impossible  plan  ;  teachers  would 
agree  that  no  such  scheme  ever  proved  exactly  suitable  to  the 
temper  of  a  class,  and  the  same  objection  applied  to  anthologies. 
The  ideal  was,  every  class  its  own  anthology,  selected  and  compiled 
by  the  children  themselves.  She  had  first  adopted  this  plan  as  an 
experiment,  with  a  most  unpromising  class  of  backward  little  people, 
and  had  been  astonished  at  the  result.  A  subject  was  chosen.  "  the 
seasons,"  and  short  poems  were  read,  compared  and  discussed  by 
the  class,  until  finally  a  selection  was  made,  a  reason  being  required 
for  every  preference  expressed.  The  selected  piece  was  then  copied 
into  exercise  books  and  learned.  The  children  took  great  pride  in 
these  books,  which  they  illustrated  with  cigarette  pictures  and  post- 
cards brought  from  home.  One  obvious  advantage  of  this  plan  was 
that  the  teacher  could  gauge  exactly  how  far  each  pupil  had  under- 
stood and  appreciated  what  was  read,  and  the  anthology,  as  it  grew, 
furnished  a  valuable  index  to  the  capacity  and  character  of  the  class. 
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'l"he  growth  ot  rriliral  and  apjircciatixT  facullx-  throuj^h  the  exercise 
of  comparison  was  wonderful.  Keats'  "Ode  to  Autumn""  was  j^re- 
terred  on  the  tirst  reading",  ""  because  it  sounds  so  nice  ""  ;  on  the 
second,  '  because  it  is  so  like  Autumn'"  ;  and  on  the  third,  "because 
it  is  so  full  of  beautiful  thout,dits."  Wordsworth's  "Daffodils" 
were  preferred  to  Herrick's,  "  because  the}-  seem  to  li\e  longer," 
while  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mar's  "  Old  Nod  "  found  fa\our  "  because 
it  grows  darker  and  darker  in  e\'er\-  verse."  There  was  difficultv 
when  a  jioem  on  winter  was  wanted.  Many  pieces  were  submitted, 
onl\-  to  be  rejected  by  this  tribunal  t)f  eager  critics.  At  length  a 
suggestion  came  from  a  little  girl  in  the  class  :  "  Wh>-  not  the  opening 
of  '  St.  Agnes'  E\e,'  it  makes  >'ou  shi\er  ?  "  Tluis  the  problem 
was  solved.  So  the  Avork  went  on,  and  with  each  poem  learned  by 
heart  were  associated  a  number  of  others  naturally  related  to  it,  and 
united  with  it  in  the  child's  experience  by  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
mental  process.  At  the  same  time  the  critic  became  aware  that  his 
own  judgment  was  limited,  and  that  the  opinion  of  others  might 
differ,  and  though  he  was  free  to  retain  his  preference,  the  voice  of 
the  majority  must  make  the  decision. 

Miss  Jones  then  went  on  to  describe  more  minutely  her  appli- 
cation of  this  method,  and  dwelt  strongly  on  our  strange  neglect  of 
the  only  mstrument  we  possess  with  which  to  interpret  literature — 
the  human  voice.  We  needed  to  study  this  instrument,  its  full  range 
and  its  infinite  variety  ;  to  learn  to  manipulate  it,  to  use  every  tone, 
every  inflexion  ;  to  cultivate  by  practice  the  art  of  pure  and  signifi- 
cant articulation  :  without  such  mastery  of  our  instrument  how 
could  we  hope  to  re\eal  to  the  child  the  beauty  and  meaning  of 
language  ?  She  hesitated  to  utter  the  word  "  elocution  "  in  this 
connection,  because  to  many  it  suggested  something  artificial  and 
exaggerated,  something  "  stagey "  ;  but  we  must  look  for  little 
response  from  the  class  if  the  poem  we  read  to  them  was  distorted 
by  a  harsh,  unmodulated  \'oice.  Every  word  was  a  symbol,  and 
words  in  combination  should  be  far  more  than  a  succession  of 
symbols  :  they  should  be  a  subtle  harmony,  containing  in  itself  the 
spirit  and  inner  meaning  of  the  poem  :  if  the  voice  failed  to  com- 
municate   this    spirit    and    inner     meaning,    they    could    never    be 
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conveyed  h\-  explanation  and  anah'sis.  If,  l-io\ve\-er,  the  \-oice 
fulfilled  its  part,  we  might  dispense  with  much  of  the  exi)lanation 
now  deemed  necessary.  It  was  often  possible  to  arri\e  at  the 
meaning  of  an  obscure  line  or  passage  b\-  treating  it  rather 
as  one  would  treat  a  similar  difticultx'  in  music,  by  "practising" 
it,  by  reading  it  agam  and  yet  again  until  light  flashed  upon  one  ol 
the  listeners.  Miss  Jones  maintained — and  this  was  a  point  on 
which  one  of  the  other  speakers  strongly  disagreed  with  her — that 
it  was  for  the  most  part  unnecessary  to  introduce  a  poem  by  an  ex- 
planation intended  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of  the  child's 
experience. 

Such  preliminaries  too  often  had  the  effect  of  shifting  the  focus 
of  attention  from  the  poem  itself  to  circumstances  or  incidents  sur- 
rounding it,  or  of  making  the  poet,  rather  than  the  poem,  the 
paramount  interest  in  the  child's  nnnd.  She  believed  in  presenting 
a  poem  as  a  whole,  or  (as  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch,  who  shares  the 
same  view,  puts  it),  "  in  the  absolute,"  much  as  one  is  forced  to 
present  a  picture  ;  and  in  adding  afterwards  such  details  of  the 
author's  life,  or  other  circumstances  as  might  elucidate  and  enrich 
its  meaning.  If  this  rule  were  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  would,  of  course, 
lead  to  absurdities.  Miss  Jones  told  an  amusing  story  of  a  distressed 
student  who  complained  that  her  class  had  failed  to  respond  to  a  les- 
son on  Milton's  "  Sonnet  on  his  Blindness."  "  Did  you  tell  them 
about  Milton  and  his  blindness  first  ?  "  asked  Miss  Jones.  "  No," 
said  the  agrieved  student,  "  you  always  tell  us  not  to  explain."  She 
had  administered  this  Sonnet  neat,  undiluted  with  an\'  information, 
cheerfully  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  poem  had  no  significance  apart 
from  the  intimate  personal  experience  which  was  its  essence  and  its 
inspiration. 

The  speaker  thought  it  unadvisable  on  the  whole  to  ask  the 
children  to  read  the  poems  aloud  in  class,  since  a  literature  lesson 
was  not  a  reading  lesson,  and  to  listen  to  one  of  their  number  read- 
ing badly  was  wearisome  and  harmful  to  the  rest.  She  herself  had 
been  accustomed  to  introduce  her  subject  by  reading  it  twice  to  the 
children,  who  had  then  discussed  it  with  her,  and  afterwards  read  it 
through  slowl\-  and  silently.     Then,  difficult  lines  were  "  practised," 
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and  conijiarisons  inaclc  with  oilier  pieces  :  and  linall\-,  (juestions 
were  answeretl  and  necessary  explanations  ^i\en. 

Towards  the  close  of  her  paper  Miss  Jones  tonched  on  the 
question  of  construction  and  atmosphere,  pointing  out  that  it  was 
necessary  to  ha\e  "  that  architectural  conception  of  a  poem  which 
foresees  the  end  in  the  heginninsj:."  W'ith  little  children  th.e  treat- 
ment of  construction  must  be  linnted  to  such  simple  matters  as 
place  and  time,  hut  with  older  pupils  a  more  complete  analysis  of 
the  work  might  be  attempted.  She  chstinguished  carefully  between 
technical  construction  and  that  '  motive  "  or  per\ading  idea  which 
produced  the  atmosphere  of  a  work,  as,  for  example,  the  idea  of  the 
storm  in  "  The  Tempest,"  or  of  the  mystery  of  night  in  "Macbeth." 
In  both  cases  the  motive  was  paramount  in  the  opennig  scenes 
and  permeated  the  whole  play,  wea\ing  itself  into  the  thoughts  and 
speech  of  the  actors,  ))roviding  the  imagery,  creating  little  by  little 
an  atmosphere  within  which  the  structure  of  the  drama  was  con- 
tained. This  distinction  was  further  illustrated  by  a  few  telling 
quotations. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Miss  Jones  to  pretend  that  the  above 
report  contains  e\en  a  faint  outline  of  her  paper,  for,  apart  from 
the  question  of  memory,  it  is  impossible  to  compress  into  a  brief 
article  a  lecture  which  lasted  sixty  minutes,  and  contained  not  a 
single  superfluous  word.  I  ha\e  merely  selected  from  it  those 
points  which  seemed  to  me  most  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  teachers 
of  the  blind.  If  an>-  statement  or  suggestion  made  here  appears 
unconvincing  or  irrelevant  it  is  because  I  ha\e  failed  to  do  it  justice  ; 
one  might  disagree  with  the  speaker's  conclusions,  but  from  her  own 
standpoint  e\ery  statement  was  fully  supported,  every  deduction 
logically  worked  out.  I  beliex  e  that,  with  obvious  modifications, 
the  idea  of  the  class  anthology  might  be  adopted  with  blind  chil- 
dren. Teachers  of  the  blind  have  told  me  that  they  find  it  most 
difficult  to  adapt  the  scheme  of  literature  mapped  out  for  them  to 
the  needs  of  their  own  particular  class.  The  anthology  method 
certainly  offers  more  scope  for  both  teacher  and  pupils ;  it  may, 
however,  be  urged  that  it  also  allows  more  room  for  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  than  a  fixed  programme  which  must  be  carried 
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out  in  a  .e^iven  time.  Tlie  anthology  method  would  undoubted! \-  im- 
pose more  work  on  the  teacher,  but  this  cannot  matter,  since,  as 
Professor  Findlay  says,  "  his  case  is  already  hopeless  !  " 

The  secret  of  literature,  as  of  every  other  art,  is  beauty  ;  that 
"  touch  of  the  infinite  on  finite  things  "  which  gives  to  life  its  per- 
spective and  to  work  its  vitality.  l-5eauty  communicates  itself  to  us 
by  its  appeal,  by  its  power  of  persuasion,  and  if  we  would  ourseh-es 
transmit  this  appeal,  we  must  devote  toitevery  faculty,  every  fibreofour 
personality.  Above  all  must  we  de\ote  it  to  that  instrument  wliich 
alone  can  render  the  appeal  articulate,  the  human  A'oice.  When  we 
ha\-e  succeeded  in  this,  we  shall  do  more  than  teach  literature  ;  we 
shall  awaken  in  the  child  an  inner  \oice  whose  persuasion  shall  con- 
trol his  will  and  determine  his  conduct,  making  him  capable  of  the 
highest  self-development  and  the  most  enduring  service  to  his 
fellow  men. 
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